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1 ج‎ 
The 12 European Community leaders at Buckingham Palace with the Queen. 
(Phone: dpi 


Nato defence 
` ministers 
clear on ainıs 


he 14 Nato Defence Ministery 
showed an unusuul unanimity wu hen 
they met in Brussels tu clarity their 
views about the disarmament proposals 
at the Reykjavik sunımit. 
The 14. representing ûll member coun-= 
tries except France and Iceland, are pre- 
pared to hack disarmament moves in the 
nuclear and conventional sectors but not 
to dispense with the flexible response 
strategy of which the nuclear deterrent has 
heen a mainstay for 20 years. 
They also have no.intention of accept- 
ing the Soviet linkage of progress on medi- „f 
um-range missile talks with progress in 
other sectors ~ meaning SDI. 
That would indeed lead to the talks : 
grinding to a halt, which the Soviet lead- ! 
er presumably. doesn’t want any more 
than the West does. | 
The zero option envisaged in the in- ' 
termediate-range.nuclear sector will not . 
be total in (he West, Nato Defence Min- | 
islers having.definitely called on'Britain : 
and France to maintain their nuclenr de- 
terrents and advocated‘clear ceilings for 1 
short-range missiles, . ' 1 
This attitude must be sten,.against the f 
background: of: the ‘West's. realisation , 
that it cannol uphold: its deterrent. by 
conventional weapons alone — unless 
agreement is reached at some stage or 5 
omer on conventional force reductions. 
„. Safeguarding pence and frcedom by i 
means bf Western defente strmegy and 0 
ihe aim ofwar never, being waged again 
have: bcen stressed at several Nato 
spring and winter conferences. 
. Reiterating them can clo no harm, lt will 
remind people time ûnd ngaîn thal they 


lantib pact, .. . , Helmutd, Weiland 
(Rhcinische Past, Düsscldarf, 6 Decenıber 


س 


: | awe their security mainly to tlie North At- . 


13 purliaments, which is unlikely 10 hv 
forthcoming in time. 

Chancellor Kohl is rightly worried 
hat his Gordian HL Hog sc aus: 
inğ Ih 1988 when Bann is next in the 
chair and require the Federal Republic 
te he reudy tu cam prumise. 

The Eurupean Commission is partly 
to blame, having hegun fur two late to 
mull over posible new financial ar- 
rangements. 

The Cumniission’s tardiness has been 
indirecıly encouraged by ill-advised 
cunsideration for lhe German general 
election campaign and for Mrs Thatch- 
er’s desire to end Britain's chairmanship 
of the Community on û conflict-free 
note at a harmonious London summit. 

Besides, all member-governments tend 


. to view Community problems as a secon- 


dary aspect of whatever domestic political 
requirements they may happen to lıave. 
Only the heads of government them- 
Continued on pağe 4 


European Community heads 


` keep summit tranquil 


` With Mrs Thatcher sırossing 1 at ıhe 

summit ihe importance’ of sulidarity 
with the.United States “now in particu” 
lar,” it is clear to see why no.hcadway 
was mûde in what may be ussumel to 
have huecn most inlensive summit delib- 
orations on this and related issues. 
. Even the diplomatic aides of ‘Chin- 
cellor Kohl and Foreign Minister 
Genscher had nothing to siy on the suh- 
ject when they might he expected, in i 
general clevtion campiign, to make 
maximum mileage OU of any headway. 
no milter how minor, 

Several hens of government du- 
scribed is "depressing" or “shocking” 
the outlook for future financial require“ 
ments sketched by Jacques Delors, whu 
irmedl as Europvan Commis- 
sion preside for a further (vo years. 

The Community, he said. woukl he 
recling under the burclen uf agricullural 
ple aul HN, ا‎ ilr 
necdcd by the tive” poorer memher- 
countries. 

All 12 can now at least be suid {0 reil- 
lise they will have to cross swords next 
year over the Community's future final” 
cial arrangements. 

Chancellor Kohl realisecl that Bonn 
would be well advised to make swift sac- 
rifices on agricultural policy reforms as 
soon as the general election is over, 

Italian Premier Betıino Craxi made it 
clear that the Community's southern 
members will be expecting the “nor- 
therners" to finance a 1987 budget defi- 
cit (a deficil from which southerners 
derive scant benefit) likely to amount to 
DM8bn, 

A siniilar argument seems a foregone 
conclusion in 1988. New financial pro- 
visions will require the approval of a1 


ERR 


(Cartoon: Horst Haitziigêr/ Nordwest Zeitung) 
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he London summit mecting uf the 12 

European Community heads of Bov- 
ernment will make no visihle mark on 
either the development of the Common 
Market or the course uf world affairs. 

,The summit went uheudl as smoothly 
us the hast, British Prime Minister Mar- 
guret Thatcher, had planned. 

Whenever a (lebate scemed likely lo 
occur on one issue or anuther Mrs 
Thatcher, in firm control from the chuir, 
nipped it in the bud with reference to an 
ugenda that was full lo overflowing. 

President Reagan's troubles in Wish- 
ington and their consequences for Edst- 
West relations and the disarmament ıe- 
gotintions are i Major worry facing ihe 
ل لین اینناننت دنی یا سا.12‎ 
eign Ministers. 

Most admitted it. They seem lo have 
agreed that what now matters is to come 
tO grips with it Icitst some of the prob- 
lenıs from Western Europe. 

The must important issue is probably 
Ihe negotiations on a reduction in non- 
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Premier, makes it difficult for Paris o 


agree to disarmament talks that. might 
prejudice the’ country, ; defence doc¬ 
{rinê, AE 

ı That in tirn hakes: if more “difficult 


for. ihe 11 Natg' ayembêrcoun{tries in. 8 


the “European omnıunity all except 


Ireland) to agree; aş thêy badly need (¢ li 


do, on a joirit approach; 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swablan Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest, It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that Invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


Tuttlingen 


You will also see what you 
can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
‘churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 


Visıt Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide, 
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1 View of the Hegau region, 
near Tuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nördlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Tlie first round of the Stockholm con- 
ference on confidence-building mea- 
sures and dişarmament in Europe came 
to a successful conclusion in September, 

The package Öof confidence-building 
measures agreed is to be followed by 
others in a second round of talks, en- 
riched by initial agreements on canven- 
tional troop limitation and reduction. 


Foreigners unemployed in Germany 


` Number* and percentage on the dole 


Turks: 93— 15.9 % . Total 260-142 % 
Others 69 ¬ 
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‘Turkish-access promise 


:ltaly 38— 16.0 % 


2 Source: ANBA 


"Figures to nearest thousand 


Ankara determined to go ahead 
` with membership application 


silê the Commission's Brussels headyu-' 
artes. E 

‘The Turkish Hag already Flies tutsicdle 
the’ Palais de Europe in Stiashoütrg, 
where Ankara is about to takê over for 
xix months in thw chair at the Council of 
Europe, 9 £ 

Prenier Özal plins to use this upper” 
tunity to {he full. He hadly needs hoth 
domestic and foreign pulicy suce 5. 

The next general eleetiun is in iau- 
funn LORE. At the end of 1083 his 
Motherland Party came to power with 
roughly 45 per cent of the votes and 
211 seats in the Turkish parliament. 

. HM was the beginning vf a new era. 
Gunteral Evren, who had ruled the cuun- 
try since ù military coup in Scptember 
1980, had beten head of state since Nu- 
vember 1982 when a new constitution 
came intu farce. 

Mr ÖÛzal's party took ù drubbing in 
mid-term elections last Seplenmber, Prt- 
viously banned Opposition parties are 
making a comehack. His most serious 
rival is the conservative Justice Partly’ 
led by past Premier Süleyman Demirel, 

Mr Demirel iş expected lo be well in 
the running by the nexı general eleclion. 
Some Turks are dissatisficd with, Mr 
Ûzal's programme of political and econ- A 
omic reforms. N! 

, He and Foreign Minister Vahit Hale- 
foglu meanwhile untiringly reiterate 
their commitment to Europe, to democ- 


, a 1 “el EO چ‎ 
rey and to the observation. of ik | 
rights. o1. . 7 اه‎ 
In mid-September, when the joint as 
sociation council met,in Brussels for the 
firsl time in six years at Foreign Minis¬ * 
ter: level, Mr  Halcefoglu ‘stressed ‘hat أ‎ 
Turkey was part of ihe, Western. world j j 
and wanted to become a:member of the | ; 
family. 1 : , r. r ir 
“Premier Özal jand‘ Foreign. Minister 
Halefoglu. have. appealed. tb their part+ fi 
ners in the. „European Community and 
Nato allies to step up economic and mil- 
tary aid, yt: : e o e 
“They. mainly‘hayve'in' mind the United 
States and the Federal Republic of. Geri] 
many as the most powerful nembers of’ 
both pucts ineconpmic terms. ' 
Hired. tr. Hans-Peter Ort 
(Bremer Nuchrlchicn,'24 Nuvember L9 


إا اه 


doubtless be û’ whilş, bef! 1 


urkey is determined to apply for full 

membership of the European Com- 
munity.'A special Ministry'of State has 
been set up lo handle relalons with the 
European Community.’ 0 
' But Yildirim Keskin, special adviser 
to the new minister, Professor Bozer, is 
nat saying when Turkey plans 1û apply. 

The Prime Minister, Tirgut Özal, was 
vague when he spoke to the North At- 
lantie Assembly in Istanbul: the applica- 
tion would be submitted at the “most 
suitable moment”. 

lt remains toe be seen whether thal will 
be Us ycitr ur luxf. °. | 

At the European Commission in 
Brussels, officials would prefer Ankara 
to take its time. So would member-gov- 
ernments in Bunn and other Commun- 
ity capitals. 

The general fecling in the European 
Camnunity is that neither side will be 
ready for union in the foresecable fu- 
ture, 1 

Turkey won't because, as soher ap- 
praisal shows, political and economic 
prerequisites for accession have yet to 
be mel. 

The Community isn't because it has 
yet lo digest the doubling of its initial 
membership from six to 12 memberr. 
countries, including Spain and Portugal, 
who joined only last January, ` 

Besides, Europe still faces enormous 
agricultural and financial problems, .. 

Realists in Brussels fee} the Com’ 
munity will not be in a fit statë’ for fur- 
ther expansion before the turn of the 
century. EG TE ٤ 


They also doubt whether Turkey, 


with „a total surface area of 780,576 
square kilometres, of which anly. 23,623 
is in Europe, is reallysuited for Euro- 
pean Comnıunity membership: ° 

This doesn’t worry the Turks, They 
are planning, with the year 2000 .in 
mind, They realisé' hat Spain and Pör- 
tügal; applied for membership ii 1977! 
and; didn't jin the Community until 


Spain’ arid Port 
several years" 


ship tqlks.angl trgiisilianal arrqingemenits' 


to jast eyen longer. ..; 
` So kf will org 
ther Turkishiflag, red with a white cres- 
cênt and.star,flles alongside the flags of 


‘the Twelve. and:ther European flag. out- . 


mation has made such headway in the 
past two decades that manpower re- 
quirements have been curbed despite 
full order books, 

So the Community is now twisting 
and turning like an ornamental Turkish 
snake under the burden of its associa- 
tion commitment. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
where 1.4 million Turkish migrant 


workers have already set up a second 


home, is particularly keen not to let in 
more Turks. 

Fears of too much allen influence 
and, particularly, of Turkish compeli- 
tion for scarce jobs are the main argui- 
ments against unllmilecl access for mi- 
grants from Anatolia. 

` Aı European Commission headqtar- 
ters in Brussels no-one is saying so un- 
officially, let alone officially, but on the 
quiet Eurocrats would lıave been happiz 
er if the Turkish nilitary regime had not 
beten replaced’ hy a demacritic system. 

‘The Turkish’ govèrnment headed by 
Premier Turglt Özal can now fairly call 
on'the Europtan Community lo ahide 
by its Ccommibnent to allow Turkish cit- 


izens freedum uf access lo live ancl work’ 


in Common Market countries: 

He can also insist on the Community 
pruvkling financial ance pledged 
but frézen during military rule. 

Last nut lezıst, he can submit a Tur- 
kish application to join Ihe European 

Continued on page 6 


wenty-thiree years go no-one in the 

original: siXx¥-member Eüropean 
Economic Comimunity spared a thought 
for the Anatolian masses. In booming 
economies Common Markel employers 
welcomed any.extra manpower: 

.In' the summer .of 1963 Chancellor 
Adenauer approved a treaty of associa- 
tion with. Turkey that came into force a: 
year later,  ' i ie e 4 

A key feature of the arrangement, 
which-.was a logical consequence of the 
association treaty with Greece,-was iis: 
guarantee that Turkish .workers would. 
enjoy total freedom to settle and work 
in all European Communily countries 
from: December 1986. 1 ا‎ 

But just as the Community manoeuvred 
itself into ù tricky position by guarantecing 
to buy unimited amounts of farm produce 
al a fixed, high price, so it has misealculat- 
e its pledge to ‘Turkey. 


„ In the.wake of the 1973 and 1979 qil, 


price shacks, which more than quadru- 
pled fuel prices, European economies 
took ’a.huffeting from, which they bave 
heen slow to recover. ا‎ 

Twenty-three years ago there was 
brisk dêmiınd for manpower. Not so to- 


day, and certainly riot for unskilled 


workers, a§ latest uneniployment figures 
lor the 12 European Community coun- 
tries clearly show. 

Luxembourg statistics put the num” 
ber of people out of work in the Cum- 
munity at roughly 15.7 million. Auto- 


l, like many others, was quick to recognise the outstanding merit 
of President Weizsãcker’'s Bundestag speech on May 8, 1985. 


.In congratulating him | expressed the hope that it would receive 


intensive publicity. 


Since then, having read and re-read the speech, | have come to feel 
that special efforts should be devotêd to perpetuate his message. 


Arthur F. Burns, A speech and its effect, :pagê 60 


“A SPEECH AND ITS EFFECT”, 


‘edited by Ulrich Gill and Winfried Steffanl, members. of’ the Institute of 


, Political science, university of, Hamburg, is an anthology of different: ..Î' 


opinlons on President Welzsãcker’'s Bundestag speech bn'May 8, 1985. 


The authors: E ا‎ 

Irmgard Adam-Schwaetzer, ,member of thie German Bundestag (FDP) . 
„Egan Bahr, ,mgmber.of the Germpn Bundestag (SPD) EEE 

Jitzhak Ben-Ari, ambgssador of the state of lsraal In Gatmany 


, ` Dletêr Blumenwltz, professor. of İnternational law, Würzbûrg ' 


"Arthur F. Burnê, ambassador of the United States from 1981 till 1985" 


Herbert Czaja, leading merhbér of the refugees assoclatlon . 
Liselotte Funcke, Faderal Commissloner for Allens :.<: '- 


rlag::.| 


Parls 


` Alfred Grosser, political scientist, 


“Jërzy Holzer; historlan and scientist, Warsaw... . 


E O ts 
Karl ibach, president of the German assçclatlon of resietance fighters: - ;.. 
Nevll Johnson, polltlcal sclentist, Oxford, U..K.. , کے ی ا‎ 


Petra K. Kelly, leading member of the Greans 


Lev Kapejev, .Russlan dissident and author , ..,, ., 1 e 
Norbert Lammert, member of the German Bundestag (CDU). 
` Werher Nachmariri, cehtral coüricil of Jews In Gerinany 


Lorënz Nlagbl, meiibêr of the German Bündestag (CSUJ 
Romafii Roãe,.ptesident of thie assoclatlon of Sihtl and" 
. +° . < ı ‘Romany gypsy’organisatlonê’' ’'’ 

`“ Wolfgang `Selffert, polltical sclentist, Kiel 


,;Raifer Rölİ Mê 
o 


 Welsêştrdi 


...Winfrled ‘Steffsnl, political scientist, Hambûrg - ` 
2 ا‎ i uk E 


`` bübliahed ang aiêtribüted by, 


: 1000 Berlin. 44 


SRE E 
` Price;, 1480 DM. . 


Western Europe could also make a sub. 
stantial contribution toward launchiy 
an urgently needed process of recone 
iation with sceptics in the West vio ı 
rightly reject the threat of early use oi 
nuclear weapons. 

Unless the new strategy meets wi 
their approval the alliance will noı int 
long term be able to maintain its i 
political authority. 

: Walther Stik 


{Denlsches Allgemeines Sonntag 
Humhurg, 7 December 1¥) 


ca could be sure uf nuclear desIruetion 
asa result. 

Medium-range missiles were ihus aimed 
at enéuring lhe Soviet Union couldnotfeel | 
cunfideili uf i sûiicluirry and uwahigd 
from a “limited” attack on Europe. : 

After their public reminder of Bis i 
original reason for Nato missile deploy 
ment General Rogers and Genel | 
Mack were promptly rebuked and toll 
that policy was for politicians to make. 

“With politicians for years having 
callecl. for the zero option there: can no 
longer be any alternative after Reykj 
vik,” said a high-ranking Nato diplomat. 

In the short term the crucial issue for | 
Nato is how closely the United States car 
link an intermediatc-ranıge agreement will 
talks on short-range “pardly” and ã belane 
in conventional forces in Europe: 1 1 

Amcrica, evidently surprised by iS 
allies’ misgivings, has repeatedly : 
stressed his link since Reykjavik. 

In the longer term, or so man! Nalo 
diplomats feel, the strategic cohğluslons 
the Atlantic alliance must reach wlll 
more significant, a 

What conclusions must Nato rea 
for its flexible (nuclear) response stra 
gy from the abolition of intermedial® 
range’ nuçlear forces andthe Pi 
abolition of strategic missile? So HF 


.Nato 1 . the answers are fat from'clear; 
Partly by the latest. SS-238; . 
` with a range of 500km, deployed by tie 


Dieter Ebefingldpt. 
(Snarbrlckor Zeitung, 3 December 1984 


The German dieibune: 


| 
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It is not yet clear what line the West 
proposes to lake in the negotiations. A 
wide range of difficult conceptual ques- 
tions has yet to be .answercd. 

Ought talks to deal with all armed 
forces from the Atlantic to the Urals or 
should they be limited to a specific 
area? Should they cover manpower and 
equipment or just one or'the other? Are 
all conventional weapons up for discus- 
sion or just some, such as tanks, aircraft 
and artillery? -- : n 

Are talks to be held between Nato’ 
and the Warsaw Pact to the exclusion of 
France,.Spain and the neutrals and non- 
aligned, or should: the 33 European 
states plus the ‘United States and Cana- 
da continue to confer? 

Whatever conclusions the Atlantic al- 
liarııce may reach, it cannot avoid arriv- 
ing at conclusiohs on two key issues: 
how strong does it realistically estimate 
Warsaw Pact conventional defence ca- 
pacity to be and how strong must its 
own be-to strike a balance? 

Given the lesson to be learnt from 
Reykjavik it must be clear that nuclear 
weapons can no longer be counted as an 
inexpensive substitute for adequate 
conventional defence, 

This long overdue reappraisal by 


The ABC of a 
‘disarmament: 
dilemma 


would arguably make a crucial inroad on 
the West's nuclear deterrent capacity. 

This particularly’ worries Britain, 
France and Germany in view of Soviet 
superiority in short-range (below 
1,000km) nuclear missiles, in conven- 
tional Warsaw Pact forces and in enor- 
mous stockpiles of chemical weapons. 

Nato's Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, US General Bernard W. Rog- 
ers, ahd his German deputy, Genera! 
Hans Joachim Mack, have sounded un- 
commonly harsh public criticis of the 
risks posed by a zero option. 1 

| The chairman of Nato's military com- 
mittee, General Wolfgang Altenburg of 


. the German: Bundeswehr, has also 


warned against disarmament agree- 


; ments that commit the West to: ëxisting 


imbalances, .. 3 ا‎ 
The military arè worried partly by §o- 


. Viet SS-21 and SS22 milssiles#that'haver - 


been.stationed çloser to the border with 
the West since .Nato's missile: deplojy- 
ment ‘and [ 


Rissians since last year, 


, These worries are underlaid’by fers 


that total abolition of medium-range : 
missiles in Europe’ might mean the end . 
flexible response 


of Nato's present 
«strategy, ي‎ 
!, , This brings the debate back to thé, ré 
reason for the: statioriirig İn’ Europe of i 
termediaté-rajğe US, missiles capable of 


.!`reãching targets in the Soviet Uion; ب‎ 
It is that the United States is unlikely:  . 


to isê'its intefégntinental-ballistic. mi 


;.0n America itself. , 
. tis unllkely.to do so becaisé Ami 


. sles. against the Soviet Union Ii -re - 
;Sponse to an attack ori Europe and Tio’: 


has failed to redress the balance of 
‘conventional forces between East anı 
West, 3 
„Mr Reagan's attempt to enlist the 
Soviet leader's support in Reykjavik 
for progress toward a world free of 
nuclear .arms made -this basic truth 
ınast. topical once more at one fell 
swoop. 0 1 o 
Many of America's allies are 
shocked. Many havê sought refuge in 


. Warning or appêaling to Washington, 


on the basis .of ill-founded arguments, 
rot to withdraw US missiles from Eu- 
rope whatever happens. 


Experience has shown that neither 


.. Congress nor tlie White House will be 
. İn the least impressed by-such lament- 


ations, It .is high time Western Euro- 


` peans took up the issue in earnest. 


The time’ is ripe, and not just be- 
cause President Reagan's policy forces 
them to do so, It is also ripe because 
„the conventional balance of power is 
now on the agenda of East-Wést talks, 


[N ging has been the same in Nato 
since the US-Soviet sunmiit in 
Reykjavik. President Reagan having ap- 
proved in, principle’ Mr Gorbachov's 
breathtaking disarmament "proposal, 
Nato faces more than ohe disarmament 
dilemma of its own making. 

A dilemma for which politicians, not 
the military, are to blame, Reykjavik has 
triggered the first serious debate on a 
new strategy for the 16 Nato states since 
the flexible response strategy was 
adopted in 1967, 

Nato Defence and Foreign Ministers, 
meeting at separate gatherings in Brus- 
sels, are about to attempt to agree on 
post-Reykjavik policy and, so Nato dip- 
lomats say, maintain appearances of 
harmony and solidarity. 2 

The disarmament dilemma Nato has 
brought upon. itself is. nqre easily ex- 
plained than solyed, 

Ît is that Mr Garbachov has proposed 
to the United States the “zero option” of 
scrapping intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles in Europe that Nato has advo- 
‘cated in vain since 1979, seemingly safe 
in assuming that the other side was op- 
„posed to it. EE ا‎ 
. Nato offered, to withdraw. Amerjcan 
Pershing 2 and cruise missiles from Eu- 
Tope In returrı for a total withdrawal of 
Soviet SS-20s, . ii. o o, 
i Nato governments constantly proc» 
aimed théir- readiness tû accept this 


"zero option.” a: 
i, În what had often been an ,impaş- 
sioned public .dêbate the stationing:of `. 
S5-20s, with a range of 5,000km,: was 
said to have beerrthe decisive reason for 
Western missile deployment, ` ` ™ 
. The Soviet leader's surprise accept” 
ance öf this Western demand has forced 
sudden and painful realisations on Na: 
ilo. One point it haş brought home is that 
missile deployment was not merely a re- 
sponse to the Ş$-2(dg.. ..;: - 
; The’ withdrawal, of.. America's. crujse. 
missiles; ‘with a range’ of '2,50Û0km, “and 


Pershing’ 25, with a range of 1,800km, 


The writer of is article, Walther 
Stûützte, is director of the Stockholnı 
International Pence Rescarch Insti- 
tute. 


Sins the Reykjavik summit many 
members af lhe Atlantic alliance 
have feli deeply shaken. 8 


Some fear President Reagan, short 


sighted and lacking the courage and vi-. 
sian that distingulsh statesmen from 
mere politicians; may have missed 4 , 


historic opportunity. of ar. advancé . 


towards nuclear disarmamenl, 


Both sides have an insane number of . 


nuclear weapons, a total of more. than 
50,000 warheads stûckpiled, 

„ But:no one has yet come.up with an 
answer {o the difficult question of how. 
safe a world would. be that had: a) 
serapped its stockpiles of nuclear. wea- 
pons, but b) not scrapped the know- 
how to make them agnin when at will. ° 


Others feel President Rengan ought’ . 


never lo have gone so far with his nuc- 
lenr disarmament ideas, if only’ be- 
cause of the. relative nuinerical weak- 
ness of Western conventional forces: 

Lending’ military policymakers such 
‘as Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Wüörnêr and Natuo's SACEUR, US 
General Bernard W,. Rogers, have pub- 
licly spoken out in favour of the later 
view, ا‎ 

Yet both fielded arguments agains 
President Reagan's position in Reykja- 
vik that cannot simply be taken its 
read. Quite the opposite, no-one who 
has followed the debate can fail to have 
been sutprised. . 2 

The claim that a zero option for in- 
termediate-range nuclear missiles: is 
out of the question on account of the 
imbalance jin short-range nuclear wea- 
pons and conventional forces.is based 
on a threefold misconception. : 

First, the zero option formed part of 
Nato's dual-track decision from the 
outset. The pact's shrewd and polit- 
ically experienced secretary-general, 
Lord Carrington, rightly — if cautious- 
ly ~~ recalled this in an.address to the 
Atlantie Institute in Brussels... : 

«Second, the debate on one-sided So- 
viet advantages in short-range nuclear 
missiles must not forgetthat Mr Gorb- 
achoy did nat insist in Reykjavik on in- 
cluding British and French nuclear for- 
ces in the proposed cuts. 3 

Yet 1he Anglo-French deterren 
more than offsets Soviel advantages in 
the short-range sector... . . 

Third, nuclear’ weapons, regardless 
of their range, cannot ever offset or 
make up for defects in conventional 
defence. ۰ E 

Many in the Western alliance regu- 
larly assume that they can. This is to 
avoid the intellectual and material con- 
sequencos of further reflection. 

Bult it is an assumption thal is a mo- 
mentous misconception for Western 
defence policy. ۰ : 

Since the days of John F; Kennedy 
no US President lıns tired ûf reminding 
America's allies in Western. Europe 
thal nuclear weapons cannot be a sub- 
stitute for inadequate conventional 
defence precautions. ۹ : 

Western Europe can hardly expec 

an American Presiden to order the 
use of nuclear weapons and jeopardise 


“XN US survival merely because Europe 


" 
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arc in the’ Germans’ national ‘interest. 
But the Federal Republic of Germany, 
including Berlin (West), must never per- 


. mit itself to creaté the impression that 


Moscow is politically as close to us as 
Washington — or thal we vicw them as 
equidistant. A policy of equidistance 
would diminish father.than increase our 
political weight in the Alliance and even 
more so vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. It 
could also once more make Berlin the 
pressure point of Soviet Westpolitik. 
Unity within the Western Alliance is the 
best guarantee for Berlin's security. 
This does not preclude differences of 
views and critical discussions because 
they are part and parcel of an alliance of 
free nations. The Soviet Union must al- 
ways be able to rely on the fact that Ber- 
lin will provide Impulses for détente, 
but that any pressure on Berlin will in- 
stantly lead to even greater solidarity 
within lhe West, and this can hardly be 
in Moscow's interest, 

MH is barely 100 kilometres from 
Berlin to the border belween: the GDR 


and Poland. Poles account for the third 
largest foreign population group in Ber- 
lin, and this city has always played a 
special role in the minds of the Polish 
people. I1 therefore want to use the op 
portunity provided by Berlin's 750th 
anniversary to stress that Gerinan-Pol- 
ish relations require particular care and 
sensitivity, which is especially true fron 
the vantage point of Berlin. Article 1 of 
ıhe December 1970 treaty between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
People's Republic of Poland states: 
“They (the parties to the treuty) reaffirm 
thc inviolability of {heir existing herders 
now and in {he fulure and mutually un- 
dertake unreservedly to respect cach 
other's territorial imegrily. They affirm 
that they have no territorial claims 


. Wbautxer aginst cach other and wıll 


nol raise such claims in the luture”, 
These words are binding, not only con- 
tructually but also out of deep conyic- 
tion. | wuuld welcome it if Article 3 of 
the treaty were inslilled with more vi- 
guur than hitherto. lt reads: "They (ihe 
parties to the treaty) are agreed thal an 
extension of their cooperation regard- 
ing economic, scientific, scientific-tech- 
nological, cultural and other reluions is 
in their mutual interest”. Berlin is pre- 
pared to mike a constructive contribu- 
tion to that end within the framework of 
its righıs and responsibilities. Neither 
side should be prevented from doing so 
by status quo questions under dispute. , 
Berlin is fully integrated in the le- 
gal, economic and social system of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Whal + 1 
maıters even more is that, due to their j 
political understanding of themselves, , 
Berlin and the Berliners regard and may ! 
regard themselves as a full member of i, 
the superceding community that is the 
Federal Republic of Germany, After de- 1 
cades during which Berlin was mostly ;i 
on the receiving end of the federation, it 
is now time.for the city .to increasingly |: 
become the giver by contributing its ex- ‘| 
perience to the common efforl {o shape | 
our future: What the Senate wants is to :| 
heighten the awareness :in .the Federal 
Republic of Qèrmany of.the problems 1 
and opportunities. of a moclcrn metro- ; 
polis antl a modern metropolitan -poticy i: 
and the strength inkterent in. a many-~fa 
ceted conurbation, ' espcecinlly when 
there are no outside resources Or an 
adequate hinterland — in a nutshell: ıhe 
idea factory Berlin. The cily’s 750th an- 
nivêrsary in 1987 is an opportunity that 
will nat recur soon: Deutscllandpolitik 
is agaln a'particularly important cxam- 
ple of a’ greater involvement in national 
affairs, As explained carlier, this policy 
must nol be directed only at West and 
' . `` ‘Continued on page § 


" 


= ANNIVERSARIES. 


٤ Berlin and its East-West role: need to 
|. getrid of smokescreen terminology 


bute to security and cooperation in'Eu- 
rope and to support efforls at disarma- 
ment. 1 see no difficulty in putting more 
emphasis than hitherto on this ir our 
Deutchlandpoiitik, as long as this does 
not give rise to any doubts as to our loy- 
alty to the Alliance. The aim of preserv- 
ing peace in Europe and in the world di- 
rectly interacts with the aim of develop- 
ing. normal good-neighbourly relations, 
as the Basic Treaty calls it. Peace 
spreads [röm the boltom up. The better 
German-German relations are, the 
smaller is the conflict potential and the 
greater are confidence and the chance 
of making progress in securing East- 
Wesl peaco in the mililary and security 
seclors as well. 2 


The Soviet Union is one of thê signat- 
orics of the Four-Power Agreement. To 
this day, it collaborates with our three 
protective powers lu the Allied Air 
Safety Cenlre. When looking out of 
the window of his Emhassy on Unter 
den Linden, the Soviet anıbassador to 
East Berlin faces the Brandenburg 
Gate, the Soviet cenotaph in the West, 
the 17th of June Street and the Ruichs- 
tag building. The USSR to this day 
calls ils tronps on GDR territory the 
“Grnup of Soviet Troops in Germany”. 
Put in a nutshell, the political presence 
and the political interests of the four 
victorious powers in Germany dre parti 
cularly conspicuous in Berlin. The So- 
viet Ulninn was always cengagel in 
Deuschlandpoliuk ‘revolving - around 
Berlin — and not only since the Second 
World War. It is well aware of Berlin's 
central importance for the future of Eu-= 
rope. Afler unsuccessful attempts IO X= 
ert pressure on Berlin — especially 
through the 1948/44 blockade and the 
195R Khrushchev ultimatum — the 
USSR must today also be aware of Ber- 
lin's central significance for canstruc- 
tive East-West relations. Conversely, 
any politician in ıhe Federal Republic of 
Germany, including Berlin (West), 
would be well advised never to attempt 


a.policy towards the East without .due . 


consideration - for the Soviet Union: 
There is one thing thal must not be for” 
gatten: There are . historically deep- 
rooted apprehensions in the West about 
excessively close German-German ties; 
but these apprehensions’exist.in the So- 
viet Union as well and are very much 
skronger (here, This superpower: still 
lacks sufficient self-assurance and con” 
fidence towards :the olher Warsaw. Paçt 
stales, German palioy must therefore 
constantly. be cxplained anew in. Mos- 
cow. In doing so;.our task is to.make it 
clear that il.is not the iniension of our 
Berlin policy and Dertschlandpalltik to 
call the ODR's loyalty.to its alliance into 
question.:By the.same loke, we.do. not 
want. lhe Soviet VUnion,to cajl..our , own 
alliance loyally into question, .'“; : .“ 

Good-relaions‘with the Soviet Union 


۳ 


"WE 


and West will have to weather new chal; 


` lenges. I1 would like to mention a few ex- 


amples: Environmental pollution re- 


. spects no walls or borders. Environ- 


ment consciousness among the public is 
growing on both sides, and so is the 
need to take action. East and West de- 
pend on dynamic productivity, Waste 
removal problems and recycling oppor- 
tunities are gaining in weight and could 
be shared by East and West, A gainful 
transfer of technology also promotes 
East-West meshing and is certain to (lo 
so more efficlently than a one-way 
transfer through espionage. Modern 
transport, tourism, comprehensive 
Easi- and long-distance communication 
services and ranges of the media, inclu- 
sive of their service opportunities, call 
for at least û Eurupean scale. Both West 
and East are plagued by civilisation dis- 
eases and they have 1o deal with the 
problems of cily planning and its sucial 
consequences. Health problems of a 
new kind — allergies, narcatics, Alls — 
are on the rise in hoth West and East. 
Problems in connection with the fact 


This is the second öf a two-part article 
written by the Mayor of Berlin, Eber- 


hard Diepgen, for the German foreign : 
Aussenpolitik, to. 


affairs periodical, 
mark the city's 750th anniversary next 
year. The first part appeared last week. 


ven though Berlin policy and 

Deurschliandpolitik need a, compo- 
nent that is more ‘than hitherto ad- 
dressed to the West, relalions with the 
East still remain the other significant 
element. 

Our second interest as seen from the 
vantage point of Berlin — apart from in- 
tensifying ties to the West — is the quest 
for «good relations with the East which, 
in its.true sense, is nol the East but the 
centre of Europe: the GDR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia plus the other East 
Bloc countries and, nol least, the Soviet 
Union. We are interested in good rel- 
ations between our syslems despite all 
differences on fundamentals which we 
must nqt and may not gloss over. But 
just as for us there would be no chance 
of freedom without security, there 
would in the long run he no chance of 
unity without détente with the East. 

Here, I would like to address an ap- 
peal to German domestic policy. We are 
much too prone 10 succuinh to an Edst- 
West terminological hysteria. We en- 
gage in fierce disputes over terms with” 
out knowing their substance. One exam- 


rie oul of pany: the terin new or secon ot i Musil ul. uu1ld iy Jaçed mih 
LOE pny hele اک لل بز لا‎ 


growing demands by the South are alsa 
gaining in significance. Even in such 
ideology-related sectors as cultural and 
social prncesses, there are similar phen- 
omena in East and West. among them 
the search for transcendence and histo- 
ry. the bass of the feeling of being shel- 
terecl, dropping out, nihilism, alienation 
and ossification, 

All these are issues that occupy socie- 
ty in both East and West. Thus there are 
large areas of parallel and correspond- 
ing development. This development 
provides many hitherto unused oppor- 
tunities for an active Ostpolitik by the 
West — opportunities and indeed ne- 
cessities of cooperation that would ben- 
efit both sides, all their divergencies no- 
twithstanding. Focussing Berlin policy 
and Detutschlandpolitik on these issues 
engenders dynamism: Conversely, any- 
body who insists on virtually insoluble 
positions of principle makes his own 
policy rigid and supplies the-other side 
with argumenis against moving towards 
us. The constant fruitless discussions of 
the citizenship issue are a good example 
in thiscontext. '” : 

The GDR attaches great importance 
to conducting its: policy towards 'thé 
West under the label of “peace policy". 
This is correct inasmuch as thé opposite 
of a peace-oriented Deriscltlandpolitik 
does not and may not exist. What’ is 
more, Berlin policy and Deurschland- 
politik are invariably also a contribution 
iowards peace policy. In fact; even the 
Federal Republic of Germany's Consti- 
tution stipulates this ir ils ‘preamble 
whioh states that tho German people 
“are possessed of the will to'serve world 
peace.as an equal. member of a united 
Europe".'Article 5 of the Basic Treaty 
also contains: the commitment by the 
Federal: Republic of‘'Germany. ûnd the 


` GDR to. ‘promote peaceful: relations 


among the nitions of. Europe, to tonitri- 


phase of détente policy. For some THIS 1S 
a blessing: for others it is a curse. In 
reality, il is either banal because every 
pulitical development takes place in 
phases or what is meant is an entirely 
different policy, i.e. a hloc-transcending 
West-East policy of which one simply 
does nat dare speak openly or at least 
inlimate its ultimate objective. What I 
want is to see Berlin policy and 
Deurschlandpolitik shed such smoke- 
screen terminology and generally to lin- 
guistically de-dramatise this policy and 
make it more pragmatic and operative. 
Ultimately, it is tangible interests that 
determine policy. These interests usual- 
ly do not change or do so only in the 
long term, or in any event nol at the rate 
scholarly authors invent new terminol- 
ogy shells. A semantic trick may some” 
times be helpful in communiqués, but it 
is mostly not conducive to the credibil’ 
ity of practical action. 1 
Berlin (West) is geographically clos- 
est to the GDR. This imposes an im- 
portant task on us. We must take the 


GDR seriously in all respects, including . 


its wish to cooperate and its need’ to 
fence itself off. We in Berlin are in the 
best position tO absorb, understand and 
convèy what is being thought and felt 
beyond the Wall by the functionaries 
and by the peaple. This is the best poli- 
cy with which to preserve the oheness of 
the nation and at the same time it İs a 
constructive apprpach for Deutschland- 
politik, And since it is here that this is 
particularly felt, Berlin is also the best 


vantagc point from whith to appreciaté. 


the constructive contributions the GDR 
can make to East-West relations, Know 
ing very well that in doihg SO it acts İn its 
own interésts and in those of the War“ 
saw Pact as a whole. E 

Unlike with issuëes ûf power, ideolpgy 
and security; there is a new dynariism ii 


almost all other East-West lgsues. East: 


ii vs Î,  F Erich Hauser. i 
. . . (FrankfurioeRundschtu, 8 December 1986} 
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One man’s fight 
to smash the 
Wall to pieces 


Î Runnings has a thing about.iq- : 


ternational borders. The 69. 
old former joiner from ا‎ 
passports and borders preve 
freedom and justice. . e 

The target of his latest campaien i 
the Berlin Wall. His inspiration E 
ter. seeing a film about it on American 
television. So, in May, he booked into a 
Berlin hotel by the Wall for 10 marks a 
night and wet into action; 

He has attacked it seven times; be has 
broken holes in it, climbed over it, orga- 
nised ù urination event against it, and 
defied border defences by running 
through the Checkpoint Charly cross. 
over point, He is still alive and well en- 
ough to tell the tale, . : 

The East German guards keep arrest- 
ing him and bringing him back to the 
West. Now he has been warned by the 
American Embassy in East Berlin ıhat 
the regime in the East is getting fed up 
with him. 1 

But his resolve reinains: to destroy 
the Wall in front of ar international 
public. 

His latest strike was last month. 
“Boys, I'm coming,” said the thin, 
white-bearded crusader as he mano- 
euyvred his home-made ladder against 
the Wall, climbed on to it and knocked 
a hole in it with a hammer. Usual 
procedure — he was arrested by the 
border guards. 1 

Runnings regards himself as a Gand- 
hi-style campiligner for pence, His ist 
action to hit the Wall in May went virtu- 


Stolner Stadt IInseigtt 


ally unnoticed — he invited everybody 
in the city to join him in a massive urina- 
tion-against-the-Wall operation. 

But he was the only one to turn up ~ 
with an umbrcila in the pouring rain. He 
was arrested beforc putting his plan into 
action, 7 e 

He has been bùsy ever since. Neither 
the East Berlin authorities nor the Am 
erican Embassy İn East Berlin know 
what to do. 


` ° Perhaps tliê only solutlon is that hint , 


ed at by Runnings himself when he said: 
“If they use force to bring mie'back to 
Seattle, then '1 won't epme bak. But I 


„. Will cûntihue the campaign for, peace in; 


the United States.” 0 

ii BirgltLof 
(Kblner Sıadt-Anzelgeî. ` 
` Cologne, 22 November 1986): 


` "Continued from'page 1 1 


. selveš can possibly .be.under any del 
„sion as to public opinion in, member 

. countries being impressed, by, their de” 
. cisions on fighting terrorism, on nar 
. cotics, cancer: and Aids,. on. economl 


cally-motivated applicants:for political : 
asylum anid on illegal immigrants. . : 

If President Reagan's domestic diff ;: 
culties .galn further’ momentum and: 
European .:Community governments; 
no making good the time wasted iê 
London on superfluous topics... . i 


(Pheno: Jpa)’ 


continue. to fool around, there will li 


Otto Jörg Weis i 
Stuttgarler Zaitug, 29 November 1986)... 
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in the form of public appeals for dişar- 
mament. in both East and West or the 
canmıpaign against the introduction of 
compulsory military conscription for 
East German women in 1982, 

During this campaign peace groups 
repeatedly took to the streets with their 
banners despite the threat of punish- 
ment or imprisonment for “hooligan- 
ism", “forming a group” or “establishing 
illegal contacts”. 

Dozens of campaigners were arrested 
and deported. 

All attempts to limit opposition have 
merely broadened its basis, Although 
the anger may not have grown over the 
years, the courage has. The Helsinki 
CSCE accords appears to have played a 
crucial role, ا‎ 

Many people are now demanding iııd 
not just requesting a right to travel freely, 

` The East Berlin authorities have long 
since accepted the fact that applications 
by East Germans to leave the country 
are also at least possible in principle. 

Fricke and other experts estimate the 
number of applications. at between 
200,000 and 500,000. 

During 1986 many churchgoers in. 
East Germany have accused church 
leaders of conforming to the demands 
made by the state. 

: Nevertheless, religious groups have 
more freedom now than many thought 
possible ten years ago. 


The Socialist Unity Party (SED)is al. 


so far from being united. 

„One SED official, who was high-rank- 
ing enough to be entitled to travel to the 
West, referred to intense discussions with- 


in the party over freedom of.speech and : 


movement during his visit to West Berlin. 
He explained how an official clamp:.ı 

down on such discussions often leads to 

resignation and in the end to an attempt ' 


to flee the country. : e 


There are increasingly frequent re- 


ports of constientious objection and of : ` : 


refusals by recruits to swear the oath of ili ii i: 


allegiance to the state, : 
There are also growing signs that thê ' 
number of flight attempts 'durinğ which’ 
Êast German border guardé failed to hit . 
their target is by no means connected ` 
with any moderation of the order to, 
shoot anyone trying to flee. 8 
, After an East German was shot by a. 
burst of machine-gun fire during an at- 
tempt to scale the Berlin. wall in the dis- 


trict of Frohnau One East German border 


guard spontaneously threw down his cap.. 
and despairingly shouted “Shiti Shit", 

He didn't seem to worry when he was ; 
disarmed and led away ‘by his fellow . 
guards. 


The Wall buster: John Runnings at war with East Germany. 


less taken for granted in evêry religious 
peace group in East Germany today: 
eritical discussion. 2 

Ten years ago the East Berlin state 
security service apparently still believed 
that it only needed to clench its fist and 
squeeze tightly to come to terms with 
dissidents such as Robert Havemann 
and Wolf Biermann. . 

An authority on East Germany, Karl 
Fricke, explained the East German au- 
!horities pursued this policy without ev- 
er thinking that. precisely these repre- 
ssions would produce new opposition. 

Fricke is the author of a detailed re- 
port on the evolution of the East Ger- 
man state. 

„ He says the transition from isolated 
to collective opposition can be .traced 
back to the !97Ûs and is shown by indi- 
vidual cases. 

Such as the case of a senior surgeon in a 
country hospital in East Germany who lost 
his job after applying for an exit permit, 
but gained widespread solidarity. 

.„ “The young and up until then unno- 
ticed colleague who publicly expressed 
his deep respect for our action. The 
nurse who complained that her husband 
was not courageous enough to risk a si- 
milar move,,." 2 

Or thé case of the author Sigmar Faust, 
for whom thirteen years ago forty-five 
East German citizens cited the UN Con- 
vention ' for ,thê Protection of Human 
Rights after he was refused an exit permit, 

During the 1980s there have been 
more frequent mianifestations of protest 


¥ GERMANY . 
. East Berlin 
opens the 
gates a little 


STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 


E Berlin is making it not quile so 
1 hard for people to get temporary 
cxit visas. By the end of the year, be- 
tween 200,000 cand 300,000 East Ger- 
mans will have visited the Federal Re- 


public — the largest number since’ the’ 


Wall was built in 1961. 

Exit visas are most readily granted 
for “urgent family" reasons. The East 
Berlin, regime is now interptctiig the 
words “urgent” and “family” broadly. ` 

Rouglıly 20,000 people will have re- 
ceived permanent exil permits and be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 young East Ger- 
mans will have visited the Federal Re- 
public by 3Î December — an unusually 
high figure. (Old people, especially pen- 
sioners and the ill, usually find it, the 
easiest to get exit visas). 

There is mounting pressure for a 
more exit visas to be issued. Members of 
the East German peace movement are 
openly demanding greater overall frce- 
dom and freedom of movement, 

They are not afraid to put their names 


i and addresses on public petitions. 


During the past month there have 
heen nlmost daily reports of attempts to 


` flee from East Germany. . 


One man was shot dead after almost 
getting over the Berlin Wall. This is said 
to be the first “wall death” caused by 
firearms in the 1980s and the 75th since 
the wall was built on 13 August, 1961. 

Post-war developments within East 
Germany explain why the pressure for 
more freedom of movement is growing, 

Hardly anyone recalls the case of the 
secondary-school pupil Hermann Jo- 
seph Flade who was sentenced to death 
for just printing and distributing a few 
leaflets in 1951. His life was spûred fol- 
lowing international protest, 

, A university chaplain from Leipzig by 
Ihe name of Siegfried Schmutzler was 


` sentenced to five years imprisonment 


because of the “illegal formation of a 
group” for something which is more or 


Shoot to kill still the order 


a, 


Many border guards. are known to 
prefer to shoot to miss ûr nt to shoot at 
all. But that is rişky for the gùards, If 
they are discovered, penaltiés are harsh, 

But East Berlin is also bound to suf- 
fer if it coh{inues this policy. e 

Each shooting incident on the border 
strains intra-German relations and jeo- 
pardises the regulations drawn up be- 
tween the two countrlês; . 7 

East Berlin should ‘also bear this In’ 
mind if it believes that it ean disregard’ 
human rights, E 

5 ` ` Rudolf Grosskopff 
. (Deutsches Allgemolnes Sonntagsblatt, 
`` ',Hlamburg, 30 November [986) 


‘of thé day at th 


Lz year 160 people Fled from East 
Germany. By the end of Ottober’ 
this year, 172 had already bolted, 50 
alone in October, ا‎ E 

It shows that thé sophisticated and 
expensive border barriers are nal im- 
penetrahle; even though they are still 
extremely dangerous, - 

Reporls at the end of November 
madle it clear that the order given to 
East German guards to shoot people 
trying to flee has not been dropped. 

One min trying to escape from one: 
part of Germany to another in Berlin. 
probably died during the attenipl. 

Why the border authorities, keep on 
shooting to kill is still a matter of con-- 
ecture. : 

The large number of successful ° at- 
empts to gel out have probably persuaded 


' „a authorities to increase deterrence, 


Ralf .F. Piepho In front of.one of hls 
(Dhow: Munfred Linke/laif) 


sis'for the foundation of his conı- 
puny, Piepho Abwasserlechnik. Todiiy 
ahout ten per cent of his turnover is 
done with lhe VW workshops. 

News dbouüı its protluct percolatecl 
through the automobile industry, among 
workshops, petrol stations and car- 
washing companies. The system wits just 
as effective with varnish and paint sedli- 
nent from car spraying shecls. 

Paint sludge could be neutralised su 
ıhal it was no longer un environmental 
hazard. 

In the glass industry his purification 
aceessury contributed te veonomies in 
three ways; the Costs for waste Minitt- 
menl,. waler used in producliun PrO- 
cesses and with raw nmualeriiuls. 

-... دە‎ pute ca be epariled iron 
the cooling water used for grinding glass 
dnd the particles can he re-cylcecd in the 
glass-smelting process. 

The purifictd water ued fur grinding. 
which previously hal 10 be changed und 
puritied once i wevk. could now remain 
in the circulation system. 

According to Pıcepho û Filter system ot 
this type pays for itself within eightetn 
months. He said: “Environmental pra- 
tection must not be expensive. Money 
can be saved by applying environemen- 
1al proteclion measures.” 

He has customers among 1he armed 
services. The naval bases in Wilhelm- 
shaven and Kiel use the Piepho syslem 
to purify warships’ bilge water. The sys- .3 
tem is also used in workshops used for 1 
degreasing and painting weapons, in- % 
cluding military vehicles. 

Ralf Piepho said: “On all sides there 
are calls to protect the North Sea from 
pollution from shipping. I have valuable 
know-how for this." 

A little while ago ihe Air Force was 
horrified to discover’ that its airfields 
‘weg inpregnatéd. With pûölycblotide bi- Î! 
phenyl (PCB) from hydraulic and lube 
oil used in aircraft turbines. 1 

Piepho now has contracts to clean up ° 
, six militaty airfields. “We dç nof need 1 
an advertising’ 'cimpaign,”. he, said... 
"Word quickly gets around thatwe have | | 
to offer what people need." 

The firm is located in Srcdenbeck im 
„ Deister, near Hanover; in the former 

residence of þaronis yon Knigge. The 
: building includes the company's labo-l| 
.mixîng plant for .the wonder 
; powder" fertilizer and thé metalworking 
. shap for prototype unis: 
, The compeny’s offices are under the) 
! same roof.’ The .property was built by 
; the royal Hanoverian classical architect 
Georg Ludwig Lavers. MH ‘has bec 
„ splendidly restored and is now a listed 
Continued on page © 
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Ideas pouréd in, water poured out. 
cleaning syatems. 


GmbIl, has doubled its lurnaver every 
year since il was starled — sales ire NOW 
DM30m. The company has subsidiaries 
in Italy, Switzerland, the USA and its 
list uf customers includes many re- 
nowned numes in industry. 

He’ had Iwo idcas that were a long 
way away from lıis training as a draugh- 
tsman. Fle is û man who cannot sit still 
and he pours furth his ideas in a torren1. 

He brooded over the blueprints for a 
purification plant, resolving that biol- 
ugy alone could not achieve everything. 
Chemical-physical systems would havé 
10 he applied lu much industrial waste. 

Second, when watching û nınnel he- 
ing built he saw how clay was layered in- 
to 1he water channels uf ù mountain. 

lle suid. Ihc the penay nd) uppcde 
and he hauled the disused washing ma- 
chine out af its corner and begin his irı- 
vestigalions. 

But how dues an ordinary posi1man 
become an industrial designer? Ralf 
Picpho laughed, scarcely concealing his 
pride in his achievements. 

He was at elementary school in the 
“bad times” after the war, His teacher 
urgently advised his father to send his 
son to high school (Gymnasium), telling 
him that his son had considerable abilit- 
ies. 

But Piepho's father, also a postman. 
was more concerned with a secure job 
for his son, so Ralf began his career be- 
hind the counter in the post office in the 
Hanover suburb of Linden. 

When he left the postal service in 
1962 he had been able to rise to the 
postal building department in the Han- 
over headquarters, because of'his con- 
siderable talents as a draughtsman. 

He went to night school while work- 
ing in a construction engineering office. 
Eventually he became a qualified 


draughtsman. In 197 Hi he. wenl sêlf-em- 


ployed and was given work by his previ- 
ous employers, the construction engi- 
neers. E E 
;: His career from then on was classicai- 
ly American, ‘from office boy. lo com- 
pany president, 4 dir 
The first protolypê unit for his putifî- 
cation system was builtin 1974 at the 
Volkswagen factory in Salzgitter,  ' 
; He filled an pil {rap with his system. 
‘With the technology of the time the sys- 
lem. was constructed to purify grease 
fram cleaning water used on ehgines, us 
iwell as the toolingiemulslon used ih 
jdrilling and grinding. SET 


This,, waste water, was..contipugusly 
the subject of complaint by enyiron- 
mental protectionişfs., - ا‎ 
; His suecess earned hiri û three-year 
‘contract to.supply his system. This was 


A postman who found a way 
to clean dirty water . 


The secret of Piepho's success WAS 


4 ` kaolin and absorbit — and his discover- 


ies are well protected, He has taken out 
more thin 50 letters patent, 

These were the foundations oii which 
he was able to establish his own com 


‘pany in 1975, which now employs 40. 


For the layman his discovery can be ` 


` explained'in'this manner: kaolin, ground 
` up finely or absorbit, is used to split up . 


aqucous emulsion .containing harmful 
waste in a chain reaction, separating the 
waler and absorbing the harmful chemi- 
cal particles into lhe microscopic pores 


. and capillaries of the minerals. They are 


then spun into watertight cocoons. 

The water remaining is.so harmless 
that it can be pumped directly into riv- 
ers ‘or: streams, or into a purification 
plant to produce potuble water. Many 
industrial fims, using the Picpho system, 
recylce the water for further use in their 
own syslems, . 

Piepho's chief chemist, Michael Ker- 
tess, saw a further possibility of ccon- 
omies by producing raw materials fron 
the retrieved chemical byproducts. 

Using the Piepho system liquid manu- 
re, prudlucecl in considerable quantities 
in agricultural Lower Saxony, is turned 
into an odourless fertilizer powder thit 
releases nitrûltes gradually inte the suil. 
1t is good for the soil ancl does not farm 
the water tahle. 

Piepho, 47, has been very successful. 
His company, Piecpho Ahbwasertechnik 
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( hundred years ago, when the indus- . 
trial revolution was at its height, all 


1he world admired an inventor, the kintl 


uf man who could be sent. into the 


woods with atin can and come back 
with a locomotive. 

In our times, when environmental 
protection is the thing, all the world 
hopes that the boffins will be able to 
master dust, dirl and poisons, because, 
despite everything, machines still pro- 
«luce them. 1 

Twelve ur thirteen ycars dgo, a pusl- 
man who became a draughtsman at the 
water-purification plant locked himself 


away in his cellar wiih an old washing 


machine. 

Ralf F. Piepho, from the town of 
Bredenbeck am Diester, near Hanover, 
came up with a system for cleaning 
waste water heavily impregnated with 
chemicals, the bane of life [ur every 
chemicals plant manager. The cffective- 
ıuess of his system was astonishing. 

Self-educated Piepho's inventiun 
could handle vûarnish sludge, hydraulic 
oil emulsion containing PCB, liyuid 
manure, even scepages containing diox- 
ine such as was faund at the Lower Sax- 
ony dump at Müchënhagen. 
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There is little point in the clash between 
government and Opposition over whether 
the upswing is good or bad. The fact is that 
the upswing has’ been sustained for five 


years and, if the forecasts are right, wil 


is, 


-{Aissenpolitik, Hamburg, No.4/1988. 


continue into a sixth. 

` A further fact is that structural inerusta- 
tion of the labour market cannot be solved 
solely by economic growth. The next gov 
ernment should draw swift conclusions 
from the experts' report, 

The Five Wise Men have nol just 
handed out praise; they have also allo- 
cated tasks; some long overdue. 

Peterd, Velie 

{(General-Anzeiger, Bonn, 25 November 198%) 
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running up.even a penny more in debts. to 
fund tax cuts..., . . : 

- Finance -Minister Stoltenberg has in 
contrast already cautiously hinted that tax 
cuts. as planned may .prove impossible 
without a slight increase in the.public sec- 
tor borrowing requirement. ° 

The experts keep their views very much 
to themselves on where tax incentives 
need .lo be scrapped. They cannot go into 
details; that is for the politicians to do, and 
they say they plan to get down to business 
immediately after the general election. 

So the scrapping of subsidies seems 
likely to be’ the most explosive financial 
step in the next legislative period. 


Bm THE ECONOMY 


' Growth hiccup predicted 


¬ thên full speed ahead 


economists tended. to expect a downturn. 


So.what the Opposition sees as a correc- 

tion of the Bonn government's growth eur 

phoria is seen, or the basis of the same re- 

port, by the Federal. government as fully 

bearing.out its policies. : 
The "Five Wise Men" have indeed giver 

Bonn full marks, Even though unemploy- 
ment isn't expected :to fall below two milli 
on in the year ahead the government is 
said to have done well on employment, 

. But their urgent. warning. must not be 
overlooked. A. hardening of the labour 
market:can only be alleviated by pursuing 
a .consistently market-orientated policy, 
they say.. . : : 

Examples they cite show market econ- 
omics to be disregarded in many sectors, 
ranging (rom fixed shop opening hours to 
the European Comqunity's conmon agri, 
cultural policy. ENES 

Not. for.nothing has thiş year’s. survey 
dealt at length, with essential reforms, 
some .of which, .are rightly described as 
long overdue, 2 

The “Fiye'Wise Men” have again called 
for substantial tax cuts by 1990 at the la- 
test. On this point the government iş un- 
likely to demur. 0 

Finances are another matter, The coun- 
cil, of. advisers . strongly. advise against 
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cally coincide with the borders of a state. 
But historians and some politicians must 
not be permitted to succeed in defining 
away the depressing, problems inherent in 
the dJivisiun of Germany as a reversion toa 
pluralism of states that is perfectly in keep’ 
ing with German history, Of course, any" 
body who regards a liberal democratic sys 
tem and a system of state socialism ãs ã 
normal plurality of states in Germany ver 
tures onto the thin ice of a political ab" 
straction and displaces fundamental Sys 
tem-antitheses from his consciousness. 
Even the . historic German pluralism of 
states never knew such exiremes with a si 
multaneous feeling of oneness as belween 
the two German states, This is most CON 
spicuous in Berlin. Even the Wall demon 
strates this: As a power instrument of div 
sion it proves lo the world at large even af 
ter 25 years that here is a yearning for lO 
gelherngess. Anyburly, who wants to under 
sland the. German .situation, the German 
question and the, efforts to arrive at Ger 
man answers can learn from Berlin, Berlin 
remains the capital of the Germans. . . 
lt is because Berlin (West) is firmly 
comniitted to the West and. because thé 
West is firmly committed to Berlin and bê: 
cause, .af the same time, Berlin is firnly 
cûmmitted to Germany that this city PAS & 
future, Berlin as a whole will be 730 yeas 
old iu 1987. There will be two anniyersaY 
programmes, but there will also be co 
mon ground betweçn the two halves of fhe 
city. Peaceful competition in the divided 
city, with its two oppoşing soclal systems 


underscores the differences and contrast 
but if can and will at the same time ale 
şerye the whole... us 

. It would be good. if, looking back 
the’ 750th .aaniverşary in 5O years, 
could bê said that the opportunities fof 
unity had been made use of, despite £ 
division, that new avenues had been £ 
plored. intellectually, politically, ,¢0%: 
omiçally and çultyrajly: 1f, together ¥ 
our partners, we ‘succeed in, th 
a fhe anniversary could became 


histori even Eberhard. Diepgel $: 


ers and interpreters, Berlin is thus in a very 
central sense the capital of the Germans. It 
can only do justice to this role in solidarity 
with the whole of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. But in its function as the capital 
of the German nation and its common her- 
itage, Berlin regards itself as a giver within 
the federation. 


. Pragmatic Deurschlandpolitik boils 
down to a policy that forgoes emphasis on 
contentious fundamentals, concentrating 
instead on a broadly meshing cooperation 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the GDR. This would be most likely to 
help the people and strengthen the one- 
ness of nation and the role of Berlin. Even 
if the concept of nation, the consciousness 
of belonging to one nation and the role of 
the national states are not historic con¬ 
stants and must always be-seen in the con- 
text of their time, the awareness of the 
people in both German states of being pari 
of one nation remains an element of con- 
stancy. Even the almost complete elimina- 
tion from the official vocabulary and the 
GDR Constitution of the words “Ger 
many” and “German nation" has changed 
little in this respect, The attempt since 
1974 to use the official formulation “na- 
tionality: German; citizenship: GDR” as a 
means of preserving the ethnic-cultural 
part of the term “nation” and combine if 
with a new GDR state consciousness is un- 
likely to have promoted the.-socialist type 
of national consciousness. the: GDR is 
striving for. It is noteworthy that the party 
organ of the GDR's SED still has the word 
“Germany” in its name and indeed that the 
party itself is still called *Soolalist Unity 
Party of Germany". And is it not quite re+ 
markable that, notwithstanding all fencing 
off on the nation issue, SED General Se- 
cretary Erich Honecker in .1983 (at the 
height of the debate over the; two-track 
NATO decision) appealed tû Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl “in the name. ofthe German 
nation” to put his weight behind a specific 
securily policy, even though this was cer- 
tain to haye been propagandistically moti: 
vated? A national community,need not, in 
all. phases of its .development geographi- 


Cûntlnuéd from page 5 


East but also and above all inwardly. We 
will find understanding for the oneness of 
ihe German nation among Germans and 
particularly abroad only if we succeed in 
making Berlin policy and Detıschlandpoli- 
tik mote vigorous domestically. 

Too few people have concerned them- 
selves with this şo far. The specialist lingo 
of Deuischlandpolitik is often overburd- 
ened with complicated legal terminology. 
This makes it appear stilted and constru- 
ed. Many of our Fellow-citizens regard the 
imernal conditions in East Berlin and the 
GDR as drab and boring. Our. knowledge 
about Germany (East) is inadequate. We 
must therefore try to arouse a sort of curi- 
osity about the GDR. But this cannot be 
done by the state alonê. What we lack is a 
Deurschlandpolitik deeply and broadly 
rooted in the social groupings. The 
churches have already done exemplary 
work in this respect: Science, schools and 
universities, sports, tourism, the media, art 
and culture are called upon to help. We 
must create a consciousness of the fact 
that life.in the GDR is more intense, alert 
and aware than we think. In fact, there is 
perhaps a higher degtee of awareness 
there than here. Often, German traditions 
are cultivated and receive more atténtion 
there than in the West. Among them are 
music in thè family circle, local history, 
family cohesion and hospitality. Germian 
theatre and opera would be poorer with- 
out directors such as Alexander Lang.and 
Harry Kupfer from the GDR and East 
Berlin. 

- It would be wrong to underestimate or 
indeed ignore the GDR. It is up to uš to 
siress its role as'a Qörman state and to 
make iı interesting İn terms of domestic af- 
fairs and, of course, also in social policy 
terms ~ but above all with an eye to pre- 
serving the oneness of the nation, Berlin is 
cûlled upon wher il comes.to imparting 
more life to Derttschlaridpolitik in domes- 
tic affairs. We also consider purselvês the 
advocates öf the people in East Berlin antl 
the GDR — notin’ terms of intellectual 
tutelage ar representation but as messeng- 
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he annual report and economic fqre- 

cast of the "Five Wise Men" tradition- 
ally forms the last, link in the chain of econ- 
omic forecasts, so they stand lhe best 
clıance af getting their forecasts right. 

„. They have the most up-to-date. econom- 
ie. statistics at their dişposal and this year it 
has been most convenient that the report 
was nOt duc until November, .., ... 

The Council of Advisers tq the Econ- 

omic Affairs Ministry, to give. them, their 
official name, have had to slightly reduce 
the growth forecasts.made earlier by their 

fellow-economisls. , e 
. The slower rate of ecorıomic growth ex- 
port expected nexl year. is already in .full 
swing, so estinales have needed revising... 

.- This has advantages and disadvantages. 
The drawback is that growth forecast for 
the yenr ahcad is lower. . -. . 

The benefit of this dent, as economists 
see it, is that it will be over sooner tha ex- 
pecled. ا‎ a 
` The economy will regain momentum in 
the course.of 1987 at a time when other 


Continued from page 3 


Community, and the’ Community would 
be obliged, by the terms of Article 237 of 
the Treaty of Rome, to consider a Turkish 
membership bid. 

With the Communily on the verge of 
bankruptcy and yet to digest the accession 
of Spain and Portugal last January, that 
would put tbe Twelve in a very difficult 
position. .ت‎ : 

lt could, of course, play for time and 
make the membership negotiations drag 
on for at least seven and a half years, as it 
did in Spain's and Portugal's case. 

The Turkish government can be sure to 
make the Community pay for not honour- 
ing its pledge. Keeping Turkish workers 
out is likely to éost member-countries bil- 
lions, and Bonn will probably have to pro- 
vide the lion's share. N 7 

Two years ago in. Ankara Chancellor 
Kohl rashly promised Premier Özal to 
equip a Turkish tarık division, not realising 
the bill would be over DM Lbn. 

The European Commission has since 
sounded out the possibility of a morator- 
ium, delaying implementation of the Com- 
munity's pledge by at least 10 years. '- 

Experls have sought to prove that Tur- 
key, with its sociological structure and .Is- 
lamic traditions, is not really a Wustern 
European country — although Kemal 
Alatürk made this premise the yardstick of 
his policy. . ٠ 

Community legal experts now plan all 
manner of siratngems. to prove that the 
freedom of access for Turkish warkers 
pronmrised in the association treaty was in- 
tendecl to.he granted gradually and not a 
one fell swoop this December. . 

Whatever the faclis may be, (he Euro- 
pean Community is in the process of jeo- 
pardising ils credibility and ils record in 

I honouring treaty commitments. : 

1 It can ill afford this adventure in deal‘ 
ings with a country.that as a Nato menmther 
‘and by virtue of ils geographical location 
plays a enıcial strategic rolc on the pact's 
south-easlern flank. 0 
. . . Helaut J: Weiland . 
{Suarbrücker Zeitung, 26 November 1 986) 
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Bonn joins in 
Russian 
Mars probes 


WS: German researclı institutes are 
associated wih the ‘next Soviet 
unmanned interplanetary mission, Mars 
probes planned for 1988. 

Two probes are to take a closer look 
at the planet and land devices on one of 
its moons, Phobos. 

in 1994.the Russians plan to join for-. 
ces with the French in sending further 
unmanned probeş to Mars and a nearby 
asteroid, Vesta. : 

Western space experls see these plans 
as preliminarics for a manned journey 
to Mars, human endurance during the 
two-year flight presumably presenting 
more problenıs than the space technol- 
ogy. : 
N an international congress of cos- 
monaults in Innsbruck, Austria, ıı Sûviet 
cosmonaut recently announced that the 
USSR planned to keep men in space for 
10 months, as against cight, on future 
missions, 

The origin of the plancts, of their 
moons and of smaller celestial bodies, 
asteroids and comets, is onc of the ma- 
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jor mysleries on which research into uur 
volar system hopes to shel liglul. 
The Martian mnons Phobos and Dei- 
mus are felt fe consist of unchanged pri- 
ve aubur dating back bo ihe o 
of the solr system Four and a hilf bili 
un Ycars UB. 

Buth are dark, irregulurly-shapud olh- 
jecls. Phuohos is 27knı, Deimos 15km in 
diameter. Both are fuirly close lw Ihe 
planet's surface. 

Phobos is lowly heading for û culli- 
sion with the planet and could crash in- 
to the surface of Mars in about 100 mil- 
liun yers’ time. 

A dozen countries and Esa. the Euro- 
pean Space Agency, are associated with 
the Soviet Mars probes. The German re- 
search facilities are a trio of Max Planck 
institutes. 

The Max Planck Nuclear Physics In- | 
stitute, Heidelberg, is associaled wilh if 
laser gun experiments. 

The Max Planck Aeronomy Institute. 1 1 
Lindau/Harz, is associated with tests of 
the Martian magnetosphere. 

The Max Planck Extra-Terrestrial 
Physics Institute, Garching, near Mu- 
nich, is associated with speclroscopy of 
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` A volcano gives hints béfore it blows 
but they must be read 


vallêys. Mixed with dust they bury en- 
tire villages under piles of hot sludge. 

Such occurrences are infrequent bul 
not unique. The worst recorded erup- 
tion was that of Tambora, in what is now 
Iidonesia, in 1815, killing 92,000 peo- 
ple. 

Then came Krakatoa, also in Indone- 
sia, in 1883, killing 36,000. The last ma- 
jor eruption of Vesuvius in Italy was in ` 
1631, when 18,000 people were buried 
in volcanic aslı. 

Nevado del Ruiz in Colombiû showed 
how difficult forecasting is. There had 
becn clear signs of an eruptiorı for up to 
a year beforehand. 1 

A stream of sludge 27km (17 miles) 
lang poured oul of the north flank for 
dnys but went virtually unheeded. 

Nevado dèl Ruiz, like many other vol ° 
canocs, is in a developing country thal 
cannol afford the neccessary research 
and observation. 

This is one reason why volcanic ca- 
tastrophes are often wrongly classificcl 
as taking tlie world by surprise. 

So Professor Schmincke favours the 
Unesco and International Volcanologi- 
cal Association proposal t0 scl up an in- 
ternational panel of experls to handle 
crises. 

They would he rushed to the spot 
whenever a volcano showed signs of ac= 
tivity io advise on appropriate meusures 
to he taken in time. 


ns cCuauld 
positioned near remote volcanoes and 
readings relayed by satellite for evalu- 
ation. 

Sutellites can measure the Eùrth’s 
surface temperature directly. and il can 
be an early warning. 

Valcanic research is still in its infancy 
where distinguishing belween danger- 
ous and harmless vnleunues is con- 
cerned. however. Mistakes cannot be 
ruled out. 

Nevado del Ruiz was not included 
among the 80 volcanoes listed in the 
high risk category. 

El Chichön in Mexico would not have 
been included either if it had not erupt- 
ed in 1982 just before the list was com- 
piled. 

Yet volcanologists are sill in a better 
position to forecast eruptions than geo” 
‘physicists are to forecast earthquakes, 
which is virtually impossible. 

Volcanoes need only a more exact in- 


1 

1 

terpretation of the warning signs. the surface of Phobûs. 1 
Dieter Schwabldf 0 1 : dpa | 

:  {General-Anzeiger; Bonh, 29 November 1986) ۰: (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin, 22 October 1986) | 
Continued from page 7 He is considerably .put out that offi= - 
nildina coiıservatian. 40. Cials in the Lower Saxony state capita, Î} 
bullding. {or coBervalon, Thee Hanover, have deliberately ignored the’ | 


process he has devised, that promises so 
much, -for dealing with Uquid manure: 
surpluses. ER : 

The company’s application for û sub- 
sidy of DM300,000 was not a matter of | 
life and death, but it has lairı inthe Low- 
er Saxany Economic Affairs Ministry 


. But he iş irritated that large compan- 
ies regularly get the besl of everything. 
Ironically he says that He cannot serve 
the best champagne as they do’at fairs 
and exhibitions,’ ا‎ ٤ 

i: Michuellach 
` ° (Dle Welt, Bann, % Decemher 19 


.its has been given. to a manufacturer in 


also a man who kriows ‘how to.condiact for the pasl two years. 


. , Hels uscd to getting things done and 
he gelš very:sharp when difficulties with 
offlciallom ‘are mentioned; This i$ par- 
ticularly so when i Is a matter of sélving 

|" urgently’ aiı . environmental ‘ pollution 


foot containers stand in the courtyard, 
` fo be used for a compact Piepho unit. A 
contract for serial production of the un- 
` neighbouring Spriige .. . : 
` ‘One hundred ard fifly years ago Bar- 
on’ Adolf von Knigge wrote hiš book on 
etiquette at Bredenbeck. Ralf Piepjho is 


himself in ihe world. 


` problem. 


This process is triggered by mid- 
ocean divides into which magma con- 
stantly pours, adding to the oceanic 
plates and pushing older sections of 
them toward the continents. 

There they are pushed beneath the 
continental plates and melt at depths of 
100 or 150km. This leads to heightened 
volcanic activity in. these zones, as 
shown by the chain of volcaıioes round 
the Pacific basin. 

How explosive eruptions are depends 
mainly on the make-up of the magma. If 
its silicic acid count is low, as in Mounl 
Etna, Sicily, or Mount Kilauea, Hawail, 
the volcano generally remains bencvo- 
lent. 

This is because the gases contained in 
the molten muss find it easier to escape 
and do not build up a head of sleam. 

When the lava contains a higher sili- 
cic acid count and it is hoth more vis- 
cous and permcated by mare gas, entire 
mounlain peaks can blow up. 

Pressure waves af hat gas and ash {ra- 
velling at up to 200kph (1235mph) make 
it impossible for people to escape. 

If icecaps also mell, is happened last 
year on Nevado del Ruiz, enormous 
quantities of water sweep down into the 


its top — 


o give clear warnings before 
eruption. First, there are slight 
tremors. Then the mountain changes 
shape. 

More:gaš than usual is released. Sur- 
face temperatures increase and minor 
steam explosions occur, 

Jf these signs are correctly interpret- 
ed, people can be evacuated in time. 

` The eruption of Nevado del Ruiz in 
Colombia, which killed 20,000 people, 
was preceded by enough warning signs. 

Bochum ۰: University volcanologist 
Hans-Ulrich Schmincke says there are 
false alarms, But there are also so many 
different signs that they nced only be 
correctly interpreted to save lives, 

„ There are enough examples of mass 
evacuation from both the real thing and 
because of false alarms. 

On Guadeloupe in the West Indies 
72,000 people were evacuated in 1976 
because it was thought the Sourière was 
about lo erupt. Ten years later, it still 
lıasn'l erupted. 

But:when Mount St Helens in the Un- 
ited States erupted in 1980, there were 
only 60 deaths hecause the area liad 
heen quickly evacuatecl. Some died be- 
cause they ignored the warnings. 

There arê 530 known aclive volcil- 
nues. Eighty per cent are in sa-called 
subduction zones where oceanic plates 
of the earth's erust are pushed beneath 
continental plates. 


1d 


stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderslorms. 


Meteorological stations 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
. humidity, sunshine, physical 


ımpiled over the years are invaluable both-for planning journeys. 
to distant countries and for scientific research. ا‎ 


These figures co 


‘Basie ferts and figures for every country in the worid farm û preface lo the 
tables. The emphasis ison the country's natural statistics, on climale, 
population, (rade and transpûrt. 


The guides arê andy in size and Mlexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel (rade. 


` , Four volumes are available: 
` North and South Amerlea, 172 pp., DM 22.80: 
Asia/ ÃAustralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 
Africa, 130 hp., DM 19.80: 


:1  'Europe/USSR; 240 pp. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
2 Bréckha i Postfach 1709; D+6200 Wiesbaden-1 


{Cartopn: Hancl/ Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 


identify lines and later figures from a 
multitude of dots on a video sereen. 
Then it must associate them with 
known objects. This is done by the h- 
man eye in nexî to no time when we see 
and reçognise, say, a motor-car. 
Computers still luke much longer. 
But they have ù wide range uf possible 
uses in medicine and the military sector 
in evaluating X-ray und aerial photos, 
Today's industrial rohols can hardly 
be said to possess intelligence of their 
own, but the use of various AI techniques 
should soon make passihle machines 
with a limited “mind” of their awn. 
Classie mechanical engineering wil 
need to tace fresh tasks if it is not to forlel 
ils cconomic competitiveness, bul fe” 
search in Gerntany is still in its carly days. 
‘There are plans at the Ministry of Re- 
search and Technology in Bonn to set 
up û central Al research facility, partly 
to face this long-term economic chal 
lenge and partly 0 draw level with over- 


. Seas competition. 


All areas of artificial intelligence ba- 
sically share two new features: 
® First, problems far solulion are rep” 


. resented symbolically in the computer. 


¢ Second, knowlcclge is stored not jus 
As ftcts but as "regulations," as it were, 


° Tho combination of the two makes 


computer programmes pussihle that can 
do more Lhan they have been pro” 


. grammed to do. Computers are starting 
. tO "think" for themselves. 


Afartin Weigele 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zellung 
. flr Deuschland, 3 December 1986! 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 


D-6100 Darmstadt ا‎ 
Federal Republic of Germany... 


Tel.: (O 6151) 31-0 


distinguished. First, the computer must +, - 


products ‘made in Germany’ 


 Ordar direct from us or from 
` Your ‘regular bookseller. 


quiring the .background knowledge of 
"common sense." 

Take the two sentences: “We bought 
the boys apples because they were so 
hungry" and “We bought the boys ap- 
ples because they were so cheap.” 
How iš the computer to know that 
“cheap „,[efers to the apples whereas 
hungry refers to the boys? As a gener- 
al rule it would need to have an enor- 
mous fund of general knowledge an 
which to base a decision in favour of 
one or the other. 

Yet . substantial headway has been 
made in this sector, In Gernıany the 
Hamburg speech partner muclel las 
made û name lor itself, the arm betng tu 
Iry, asa hotel manager, to pruvide a cus- 
tomer with a room. 

More recent research projects aim at 
handling increasingly complicated sitı- 
ations. 

Programmes of this kind naturally 
desti language by means of an in- 

nal computer outline o 
a f the speech 

Converting the spoken word into 
coniputer [language additionally in- 
volves the extremely complex problem 
of processing acoustic signals that vary 
substantially from speaker to speaker. 

Other uses include photo’ evaluation 
and robot technology, and people often 
only realise when they analyse the diffi- 
e 0 arise in understanding 
photos how complex and ingeni - 
man vision is, O e 

Various levels of computer vision are 


manufacturer's or s es 
address. ' - uppller's: 2 


A telephone number. is Histed for 


each sipplier, - 


1,400 pages A4, indexed in “ 
English and French. 


Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 


Alr mail extra. 
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Artificial intelligence now 
more than just a joke 


ten "shell." Ht was originally devised for 
internal medicine but its medical dala 
hase can be replaced by another that di- 


,„ Agnoses engine performance and failure, 
The mechanism that controls the coi- 


. tlusions reached by the computer sys-. 


tem is the same in bûth cases, 

Despite their fascinating possibilities 
êxpert systems still have fundamental 
shortcomings. Their “thought capacity" 
is. strictly limited to their data başe. 
They totally lack both an awareness of 
their limitations and general common 
sense, 

This is one of the most serious funda- 
mental problems AI research faces, pro- 
viding critics with an ever-ready oppor- 
tunity to argue that genuine Al is impos- 
sible (an argument that has triggered fu- 
rious philosophical debate). 

An Al application closely relatéd to 

expert systems is the proviig of mathe- 
matical theorems by computer using so- 
called deduction systems. 
They are based on mathematica! log- 
ic,.déducing the theorem from a number 
of axioms, 
1 Assuming, for instance, that the Sun 
is shining (axiom 1) and thatiit is always 
daytime when the Sun shines (A'leads to 
By, then it follows that it must be day- 
time (axiom B). 4 

The difficulty with such mathematical 
theorents is that in practice a wide range 
uf deductions can be reached. The 
Pehle is n 0 sorî out the ones that 

ArFive al the desired’ rësult' 

i esired rësult'as fast as 

One of the most efficient syst 
his kind, first devised in Karlsruhe qd 
now at Kaiserslautern, is the Markgraf 
Karl Refutation Procedure, named after 
the tourider of mediaeval Karlsruhe. 

Initially devised strictly for research 
use. the procedure has since been put to 
1 range of practical uses, 

_ Deduction systems of this kind can, for 
instance, be used to.verify that computer 
CIrCUItS or programmes are fault-free, 

For several years the procedure has 
also been reversed. Many research 
SClentists are now probing ways of pro- 
gTamming straight into logic. The best- 
known logic programming languages is 
Prolog — made in Europe, incidentally. 

Common sense in its computer. con- 
notations poses problems in under-. 
standing spoken language too. Unlike 
mathematica! logic, rhe Spoken word in- - 
volves an abundance of ambiguities re- 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare ` 
pices, cE oun special 
urces of supply, cut costs b 
buying at lower prices. 4 


This is a reference work ever 
buying department should have 
at the rêady,. '.- 


Easy. to use, just ikê an 
encyclopaedia: : 


Products, including 9,000 trade 


marks, arê arranjed 
alphabetically, completê with 
N iE f: E 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 


@runffurter Allgemeine 


CBT In Rh 


A rtificial intelligence is being studied 

At several German universities. This 
aspect of computer scierice is only 
about 30 years old and used to be a bir 
of a joke. Nol any more. 

Last year the DFG scientific rescarch 
association launched an artifigial intel- 
ligence research project at Kaiserslaut- 
ern, Karlsruhe and Saarbrücken univer- 
sities and the Fraunhofer Information 
and Dara Processing Institite, Karls- 
ruhe. 

. Computer manufacturers are also. 
taking, elaser look at it, 

. Artificial intelligence now even quali 
fies far a set of initials, KI (AI in Eng- 
lish}. AI research sets itself the lask of 
gradually teaching a complter certain 
hunıan abililies,.such as understanding 
spoken language, proving mathematical 
principles, recognising certain objects 
and. say, making travel arrangements, 

As all these examples call for intellig- 
ence there is justiticalion.in referring, in 


'.; the abstract, to artificial intelligence. 


The various applications share cer- 
tain problem-solving procedures, such 
as usllg specific Al computer languages 

: Say) for easier pry- 
gramnıing. 2 

The. use of a suilahle computer lan 

guage alone, of course, docs not consti- 


. UteAl. 


Special interest is ling shown in ex- 
pert systems. These art Programming 
systems. capable. of performing. tasks 
Previously done only by humans. 

One of the first such systems was 
Dendral, devised in the late 1970s 
which draws inferences on..molecular 
structure fron mass spectrum analysis. 

Medical diagnosis is another classic 
sector. A system developed in the Unit- 
cd States, Mycin, can diagnose certain 
bacteriological complaints with expert 
accurncy.. 

‘Research. iş in Progress in Germany 
where special mention must be made of. 
the Society. for NMiathematics and Data 
ele (oN D). of Nixdorf and Sie- 

nd. above i 
Univ ereii. e all. 9 Kaiserslautern 

One of the products of re 

Kaiserslautern is the  MED2 e 


hr Pu 
fu Teat unfb 


' (Lisp or Prolog, 
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igrees of the cathedral facade with their 

even curves. The facade does not have a 

rosetite. 

` Scharoun later built tha Philharmonie 

in Berlin. His idea in Ulm was con- 

ceived as an antithesis, as it were, to me” 

diaeval bliss.Scharoun’s streamlined en- 

‘try design seemed to leave the mediae- 

val city, including the cathedral, out on 

alimb. ., .,٫ ا‎ 

. Apart from Meier no, less than three 
other competitors in the latest competi 

tion took up the rotunda idea... ا‎ 

. Meier has already built an impressive 
museum in Frankfurt that;has been ac+ 
claimed ;internationally. He is now one 
of America's slar .arohitects,. and. will 
certainly give the people of Ulm an:im- 
posing building, . Whether it is the right 
bullding in the right place will be argued 
for along time to come. E 

‘Typically.he will bathe his.rotunda in 
white ¬¬ can. exotlc, incorporeal colour 
for a cathedral square, that will. make 
the building look like a bathroom:. 

The flat roofs of the adjoining “cube” 
and of the bank buildings in front of the 
gabled facades of the ‘square will in- 
crease the unfamiliar impression and to- 
gether with the building gaps ‘to the 
south, of which therc are far too many, 
the whole will sober down the view of 
the cathedral's frontage where unfortu- 
nately, from an architectural point of 
vicw, there arc new strects. 

The Baden-Wiürttemberg state cura- 
tor August GebeBler sald in judgment: 
“A super-modern design, very inde- 
pendent, that will reduce the space in 
scale anyway.” But it is anything but an 
apotheosis of ihe Middle Ages, rather & 

building of transatlantic conrasls. 

Drama can develop from this tension, 
but not a sense of community, spiriluali- 
sation or mystical union. 

—— Alternative designs have been put on 
display İn the lobby of the Ulm city mu- 
seumi. This is the old friary, dismantled 
more than 100 years ago. Bul the skelet- 
on of the main building us still there, en- 
ormous in size, and the towering gables 
of its chapel. 

It is the boldest and the most fitting 
alternative. The pity is it did no1 com- 


Pete: Dankwart Gurutzsch 
{Die Welt, Bonn, 25 Nuvembur 14%) 


proposed a clumsy deSIEI TO SOME EXÎ 
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eval cathedral down to earth, as it were, 
and back into the city.Meier claims to 
have conceived his idea fora: rotunda 
looking down from the cathedral's ob- 
servation platform. This is a dramatical- 
1y different, standpoint, from previous 
competitions. م‎ 4 
: In. the past:architects have been at 
pains to concentrate on drawing up 
lines of perspective, of the cathedral. 
The other buildings arg planned to 
harmonise with this and where possible 
increase its effect. . 7 

` But in the qew designs hardly a single 
perspective of this kind is, included. 

. The prize jury has not taken notice of 
this nor tricd,to balance this deflcieney 
with a particularly intense investigation 
of the relationships of the sight lines. 

Moier’s rotunda, just like his propo- 
sals for the bank buildings nearby, cuts 
off the perspective horizontally, a lend- 
ency that was previously avoided. The 
disadvantages of this can be studicd in 
the rotunda in the new Schirn Museum 
in front of Frankfurt Cathedral. 

Cologne architect Gotfried Bohm 
took second place in the competition. 
He was the only one to conceive a coni” 
pacl mediaeval design. The tall, hipped 
roofs of his design would be particularly 
suiled to the structure of the cathedral 
square and absorb the accents of tlie 
other old building, if Bohm had not only 
made concessions to modern building 
materials such as glass and concrete, hut 


ent fashionable in its details. 

Bûöhm's designs rivalled an idea that 
was first introduced by Hans Scharoun 
in 1924-1925. It was oddly in direct 
contrast to the buildings there already. 
and could be interpreted as a polemic 
against the cathedral. 

His proposals envisage a curved de- 
sign of gravel segments that plume over 
the gabled post-war frontage and the fil- 


fecathedralft™ 


but American Richard Meiêr, an eccen- 
tric. “post modern" with strong connec- 
tioris witli Le Corbusier. 


What ' was sUrprişing weré Meier's 


plans that so impressed tHé jury, Headed 
by Max Bicher from Darmstadt, an old 
hand at chairing jüriês. 


` Meier, who comes ‘from New York, 


proposed a blend of the elements of the 
Guggenheiti Museum, as an Ulm news- 
paper rather boorishly, but with some 
degree of.admiration, commented. 


If the city council givês itš approval 


construction should begin in 1988, 


` The site surrounding the cathedral 


miüst be borne in mind. lt jis possibly one 
of the most tricky in the Federal Repub- 


lic, and possibly in the history of Ger” 
man architecture. 

The cathedral square at Ulm is very 
similar to the situation at Cologne 
Cathedral, but what happened in Uim 
was perhaps not quite so drastic as in 
Cologne. : 

A clean sweep was made around Ulm 
Cathedral in the 19th century, and in 
1890 the massive main spire was built 
on the cathedral's fabric, the highest 
cathedral spire in the world. 

The cathedral was to be something of 
a showpiece. To this end û whole group 

ueTTirTT! 


self, were demolished along with a fri 
ary, achurch and a convent. 

Too late the city fathers nated that 
the cathedral now looked like “an Eas- 
ter hare made of cardboard.” But the 
good citizens of Ulm blocked every al” 
tempt to rectify the situation. OY 

Only now, after the third architects 
competition this century, does the citiz- 
enry seem inclined to bring the media- 


سے 


Before and (proba 


ai OT DUTIES, Uf 


Out of necessity compromises have , 


micro-organisms such as fungus and in 
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medîaéval détective novel’ (and film) 
Thé'Namé of tlie Rose, the new enthu- 
siasih for mysticism and mythology, the 
revival of interest ih thê occult and 
witchcraft, Of meditation and ecstacies, 
ate all evidence of a newly-awakehed 
nostalgia for the'sources of occidental 
strengths, for the West's sense of ident- 
ity; for Euröpe's lost superiority and ex- 
perience ofthe world! ’ 
"Have thé Middle Agëès become tiie 
deépést manifestation of (he European 
spirit, a new mythos of European sélf- 


RE. 2 8 
the new archives In Koblenz 
„ (Photo: Ginter Doh; 


fidence? ى‎ 
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` A place for reflection. . . 


Federal archives redesigned to 


ease access tO inf Or mation assertion, self-affirmatiori and self-con- 


-.lf this is the case then the architectu- 
ral competition lo redesign the sur- 
rounds of Ulm Cathedral, that has been 
going on for a century or mûre, came up 
with an anachronistic result. 

Ten architects, most öf them well 
known, were invited, to heal a wound in 
the mediaeval city’s centre. 

The winner was not an Ulm-based ar- 
chitect, nor even a German architect, 


maintenance .costs. This has ben 
achieved by sensibly linking the three 
types of.space required — store-rooms, 
workshops and a reading roum — bya 
cross-shaped building design, 

In addition it was decided nor to i- | 
clude air-conditioning in the achiter' 
store-roums, hut to use instrlation male” 
rials in the building's construction. 

The rending room is in the central 
section af the building, making it easy 
for people to work on the archives with 

. Out interruption. 

There are plenty of typewriters, dic” 
tating machines and facilities for the Usê 
of micro-film. apparatus. 

The: desks in the roading room are 
ai out $o thut an dye cnn اا‎ ee 
the readers, The Koblenz Archives wil EF 

re CT e 

E ا‎ ode Spportunities toe of natural science books dating from he 

For practical, legal and historic rea 16th to the 18th century, oe 
sons only the departments that were lo” rary by a doctor and natura E 
caled in Koblenz were combined to In Dr Scheltz's ا‎ op or 0 
gether: There are still subsidiary offices greatest danger lo books. 2 ٤ 
in Bonn, Freiburg and Frankfurt. longer treated with care a a they 

`. Material on government, the e E O E seribble on the 

tration, various aspccis of the Germ a! 

Reich in the perlod L918 to 1945, mate . pages and even tear a 0 
rial covering the Allied Occupation be” aka ih IOP al tudents, AC- 
"' tween’ 1945 to 1949: andthe‘ Federal e SI ا‎ 

Repüblic since 1949 will be stored cording to Dr Seh: 


` the Koblenz Archives, NS . ¦ had to be made about rom tempera“ 
The Archives are.designed for he Se ; tures-in the Library, The best tempera- 


ture for the books is ‘about’ 16 degrees 
centigrade, but not for the people who 
have to work in the store-rooms. ' 
Bright light, particularly ultra-violet 
light, is the! most dangerous for old 
manuscripts that were coloured with 
very sensitive inks. : 1 2 
If the humidity is kept down ‘then. 


Continued from page 1 0 
development was the worst thing th 
had ever happened to book production. 

He is satisfied with the progress made 
in restoring leather and thick vellum 
bound books, a processes thal is still go- 
ing on. ۴ 

Over the past seven years an assistant 
has treated between 18,000 and 20,000 
volumes with a sizing solution and po- 
tash, treating the leather with a leather 
preservative and then polishing the Yo- 


about .gvents in the past and, in a WY i 7 
„they will act as a kind of control 0€ ; 


; French national archives described 4 ; ; 
.chives as “the paçe for reflection," a52: 
“catalyst to cope with the past and thê: 
Present,” protected from natural cala | 
. trophe and political folly. < 1 
The .new Federal Archives should. 
qccording to Chancellor Kohl, help cil 


sects, are kept away. i i. 1ı 
اا‎ irae have either'died out 
or they do not fike munching away at 
the leaves of the books in Erlangen Uni- 
versity Library. ... .. 1 ا‎ 
.Dr Şcheltz. said: “1: have. never seen: 
.qùri holg çareer,” . ... 
ا‎ 8 2 ٣ Gained Pickel .: 
; . (Nûrnberger. Nachrichten, 1 December 1984) 


0 Rnd ; thé. Hau der Geschichte 
on ' . Peter Raeznitzêck : 
1 a REE (Rhelnische Posh 
۰ „` Düsseldorf, 22 Navembet i 3 


. cial lighting éon-" 


„0f the, government and the general public . 
. Bf large, that has a rjght to informallon 


„What the goverhmerit curtently dbés. 
` Jêêh Favier, director-general of thê 


;İzens to understand their past aided ÙJ 
`. the German Historical Museum in Béf 


ATiior challenge to archivists and. 


historians is io provide a maximum 
of documentation with a minimum of 
documents. 

The technology included in the new 
Federal Archives in Koblenz goes.,a 
long way towards achieving this ideal. 

AIl that is now needed is a political- 
legal framework to control how the ar- 
chives material should be used. 

Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann hopes to get legislation governing 
the security And use of archives material 
through the Bundestag and Bundesrat 
during this legislative period, : 

Legislation protecting data is to be 
complemented by legislation controll- 
ing access to data, measures that will ra- 
tionalise the work of the Federal Ar- 
chives, Minister Zimmermann said at 
the opening of the new building 'in Ko- 
blenz. 

The new archives building is very im- 
pressive and goes a long way to assuag- 
ing the complaints archivists and histo- 
rlans have made about inadequate legis- 
lation governing archives, 

The new building is functional but at 
the same time aesthetically satisfying, 

; It was designed by Professor Ginter 
Dohr from Duisburg, In his design for. 
the entrance.hall the architectural ele 
: ments guch as 
walls, ceiling, gall- 
j ery, the stairway; 
.' lighting and artifi- 


¢ centrate on giving 
the visitor’the idea 
, Of changing.’ light 
-.Father than a, picto- 
rial composition. In. 
the planning stage... 
,.İÊ was obvious thai 
emphasis was bi 


architectural 
values but; to the 
building's . features: 
as an archives that . 
could be . ‘main-, 
tained economical- 
ly. The accent is on 
preserving the doc- 
uments included in.. 
the archives andı 
roviding a suitable 


1 I. p 
ıLlbrary worker stdres. ` place where’ people +: 
(Photo: SüJJeutscher Verlag) 


can work with low . 
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Poor paper, human beings, 
cause libraries problems 


hs i E trol over which section of books in the 
University Library was threatened by 
disintegration. Books made of ligneous 
paper were stored away throughout the 
library. E: و‎ 

Dr Scheltz again: "No-one ; knows. 
where books are falling apart. It would 
be quite impossible to go through them 
all to protect and restore volumes in po-. 
ar condition." 

Taking out impurities from the paper 
is a very expensive process, ي‎ 
„ The librarianş at the University .Library 
know that the newspaper colleetion.is par> : 
ticulatly. , endangered. The .dailies and < 
ıı weeklies are printed on low-quality paper, . 

Oyer the past three years the library 

has made enormous efforts to make the 
newspaper: archives more. durable and: 
has experimented with new methodş. of 

storing the collection. . , 

. The newspapers had been divided in- . 
to 2,400 bundles, covered with wrappr 
ing paper, tied up and stored away. 

Now 1,140 volumes have been bound , 
so that the newspapers are no longer 
pressed close together, difficult tû get at 
and damaged when consulted. The Ger- 
man research society provided 
DM23,000 to do this. 

Dr Scheltz does not believe that the 
Library's main problem is books print- 
ed on low-quality paper, however, bur 
their bindings. ١ 

Books are sewn-bound less and less, 
Increasingly paste-binding processes 
ure being usd, and pêw no! anly fûr pa- 
perbacks, 

“That is a most unfortunate develop- 
ment,” said Dr Scheltz, “Deterioration 
is now built into the books, Book-bin- 
ders say that paste binding is now just as, 
good, but that is not true." 

Books are photocopied a lot at Er- 
langen and this damages the spine and 
the binding considerably. The pages, 
kept together by glue, come apart. It is 
easy to repair sewn-bound books, but 
damaged glue-bound books have to be 


JP 0 quality papér ‘and. damage 
caused by both readers and the 
march of time are causing headaches for 
many libraries. 1 ا‎ 

At Erlangen University Library, u 
book 140 years old nearly disiitegrated 
when it waš eventually handled after ly- 
ing, ùnnoticed’ ûnd ‘badly stored"'for 
sevêral mûnths. : i cut 

Many pages had yellowed or turned 
brown and tlie paper waš brlttl. ’ 
, This decay cannot be explained by 


age alone. Many older books.are in pêr- 

fect condition, ES 

The cellulose from which’ théj Were 

producer, was made from animal pro: . 

ducts and cattori material such a§ rags 

ancl turned into a pulp, from which the 
paper would be produced by hand, lı 
was chemically neutral and durable, but 
expensive, : E 

The quantity of paper that can be 
made in this way is limited because of 
the basic materials required, 

In 1844 paper began to be made from 
wood pulp, making it possible lo meet 
the enormous demaikl for cheap paper 
in an industrialised age. But the quality 
was not good. 

This cheap paper contains all the im- 
purities of the original wood .so that i 
has little permanency and will very 
quickly turn brown ancl brittle, 

The more permanent product of 
woocl is a chemical pulp. Wood without 
the bark is broken down into small 
chips. These are fed to a digestor and 
boiled under pressure with either acid 
or an alkali. 

This process removes everything 
Irom the wood except the pure cellu- 
lose, which is then taken from the diges- 
tor, washed and bleached to the degree 
of whiteness required. 

The problems of paper used in books 
was recognised early. About 1860 a 
mcthod was discovered for ridding pa- 
per pulp of impurities with the aid of 
sulphicle, producing a “wood free” pa- 
per. 1 ا‎ 
“Unfortuntely this was not followed 

through,” said Dr Karl Scheltz, respon- 
sible for the care of the boöks in the Er- ` 
langen University Library, The old 
cheap method was still „necessary, parti- 
cularly during an economige depression: 
in Germany, for instance, during the 
years of inflation in the 1920s and in the 
hard times after the Second World War. 

Dr Schictz addèd: “The East Bloc 
countries still produce a lot of ligneous 
piper," ° : 2 

Libraries all over the world have tg 
dca! with the problem of paper fragility: 
The yellow-paged hook thnt was dis- 
covered by accident in Erlangen could 
Ppussibly be snved. If (he contents arg to 
be retained i pheto-copying machine 
cim be brought in 1o rescue the work, 

But If the book is a valuable tome 
then it has to be sent to the baok restor- 
ition institute of the Bavarian Slate Lib- 
rury in Munich. e ر‎ 

if the hook had not been found hy ac- , 
cklent anything could have happened lo 
it. Dr Scheltz saîd that that was falc and 
shrugged his shoulders, 

He explained that there was no con- 


cut away and re-glued, 

Dr Seheltz pointed out that margins 
are increasingly reduced to save paper, 
so that there is a limit to how often 
paste-bound books can be rfe-éut and 
glued together ağain. He said thar this 

. Continued on page 11. 2 


Getting round the .Paper problem. 
microfilm, . : 
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Thirty per cent start drinking again 
within a year of treatment. Fifty per cent 
are stilt teetolal after four years, 50 per 
cent aren't. . 

Many patichıs return lo living condi- 
tions in which violence is a customary 
menns of argument and deeply dis- 
turbed relationships drive them back to 
drink. 

“After-care, especially after mother- 
and-child treatment, is indispensable," 
Frau Feldlmann-Voge! says. “We don't 
discharge women unless they arc taken 
over by groups such as the good lem- 
plars back home. 

“Few can be sent back to the care and 
protection of an intact family or career.” 

Sigrid Latka-Jöhring 
{Kieder Nachrichten, 22 Novemher 18h) 


Plans to issue 
X-ray passes 


n X-ray pass launched by Bonn Lii- 

bour Minister Norbert Blin is in- 
tended to record and help reduce medi- 
cal radiation levels to which patients ure 
expusecl. 

Dr Blüm unveiled the puss as purt af a 
revisecl version of the radiological pro” 
tection regulations governing roughly 
SUOU X-ray units in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Passes are issued on request by health 
insurance svhemes. Doctors are to Mer 
into the new passes ull X-ray checks pa- 
tients undergo, including ie date and 
part of the holy cximined. 

On subsequent presentation cxanin- 
ing doctors can cheuk whether X-ray x= 
posures already exist tht suit vir pur- 
pse. 

Medical stnff will uf all events hnaw 


` ait talks haby"talk: He is also a heavy when and where the patient was Jaxt 


X-rayed and he able 1o decide whether 

further exposure to radiation is neces” 
sary or advisiüble. dpa 

{RKulner SUadteinzvigtr. 

Clugne, 13 Nin cınbcr [48A) 
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Clinic tries to halt vicious circle 
of parent-to-child alcoholism 


er and child, to teach mothers better ap” 
proaches to bringing up their children 
and to jointly scek solutions to prob- 
lenıs that arise. 

“Mothers often still feel like children 

themselves,” Frau Feldmann-Vogel 
says. "They feel unable 1o hear respon- 
sibility." 
. The aim of ıIreatment is to enable 
muthers to mature, They must learn to 
stop using their children as a means of 
letting off sleam. 

They are taught patience, continuity 
and affection as approaches {o mother- 
hond. Children are taught social hehav- 
iour, games suitable for their age and 
readiness to give of their best. 

The elinic tries 10 makê good short- 
falls in development and lo make pa- 
tients feel ù sense of nchitvement and 
SUCCCSS. 

Some mothers only agree to undergo 
the six-month cuurse of treatmenl he- 
cause of the opportunity of bringing 
their children with them. 

One patient is û woman of 30 who is 
staying in Hennef with her four-year- 
old illegitimate son Peter. She has an” 
other son aged 13 and says relations 
with her husband are petrifiecl, 

She was urged by her parents to mar- 
ry him and had sought to escape grow- 
ing isolation from her husband by in” 
creasing her alcohol consumption. 

“Peter,” 1he therapist writes in his 
case report, “constantly wants to be a 
baby again He lies in his mothers lap, 


hed-weuer." 

Many women first tike un their roles 
as ınuthers al the Bonn clinic. Nut all 
last the distance. Between ane in five 
and one in thrce drops out. 


Father’s role in the family is 


Kielêrntachrieiten 


lowed alcohol for years," she says, 
“They have also swallowed their prob- 
lems." 

The consequences can be catastro- 
phic. Children lose confidence and 
orientation and are unable to fit into s0- 
cial groups. 

Even infants can show signs of seri- 
ous behavioural disıurbance and are 
usually underdeveloped for their age. 

Older children lose their sense of 
self-eslecem and are templcd al an early 
age tu resorl to habit-furming drugs uf 
their own. 

Frau Feldmann-Vogel says over half 
her female patients come from homes 
where either their mother or their father 
was an alcoholic. 

Studies in the United States and the 
Federal Republic bear out this finding. 
The Zissendorf Clinic in Hennef tries to 
break this vicious circle. 

It does so as an experiment financed 
by the health insurance scheme for 
white-collar workers, which meets the 
cost of a kindergarten and ù kindergart- 
en teacher. Mother and child share a 
room. 

The aim of the experiment is 10 clari- 
fy and stahilise relations between motli- 


Caritas clinic for alcoholics in Hen- 
nef,.near Bonn, is the first in Ger- 
many which accommodates pre-school 
children of alcoholic mothers. 
Children whose parents are alcohol- 


ics run @ risk of becoming alcoholics ° 


themselves one day. 

Many are maltreated when their 
mothers or fathers are drunk and 
spoiled when they are sober and feel 
guilty. 

Others are simply neglected. Clinic 
director Rita Feldlmann-Vugel recalls 
one mother wlio spent all Jay in bed and 
was unable ıo look after her home or 
her child. : 

*Our patienis have not only swal- 


Quick’n nasty 


ast foods and ready-to-eat meals 

like so-called TV dinners comain 
a wide range of additives that can 
trigger allergic responses, says a re” 
port. 

A Mönchengladbach medical train- 
ing course run by the League of Aller- 
gy and Asthma Sufferers was tuld that 
fast food frequently caused itches and 
colds. 

The additives thal were to blame 


be specified, 
ought to be sp e pi 


(Kilner Stadt-Anzvlger. 
Cnlagne, 32 November LYRA) 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


under-estimated, says report 


The implication is that separation it- 
self is less traumatic than the parental 
clashes thal precede it. 


Sons were found to have suffered sO 
much from the absence of their fathers 
that their normal healthy mental deve- 
lopment was affected. 

Daughters in contrast were “much 
more robust” and generally less de- 
pendent on paternal relationships. 

But the father’s mere physical pres- 
ence is not enough to ensure healhy 
mental development, Psycho pathologi- 
cal symptoms were ‘found to be well 
above average in families where the fa- 
ther neglected his share of bringing up 
the children or was himself behavioural- 
ly disturbed. 

Staff of Munich University Hospital 
psychiatric clinic have studied the long- 
ternı effec! of loss of one parent ar the 
other in childhood in 1,500 cases. 1 

They conclude that the repercussions 
can extend to adulthood and Ihat the ! 
risk of mental illness is heightened. 

Loss af the father stemmed mainly to 
affect the sons' mental health, while | 
daughters suffered correspondingly 
from the loss of their mother. 1 

The long-term. effects of parental loss 
must not be overrated, however, ax many 
other factors and experiences comribute 
substantially toward mental illness, 

٤ {Stutigarter Zeitung, 24 Nıwcmber 19 gf 


athers play a more important role in 

families than they have been given 
credit for, says a report by the Central 
Mental Health institute in Mannheim. 

Children, especially boys, who are sepa” 
rated from their fathers when the parents 
split up tend to suffer emotional problems, 
according to an institute survey. 

Nearly 400 children were investigal” 
ed, first as eight-year-olds and then five 
years later as 13 year olds. Mental prob- 
lems were found to be frequent among 
children who had lost their fathers at an 
early age. 

These problems were most apparent 
among the eight-year-olds. They were 
less so by the age of 13. 

Fatherless children were found to be 


` sly, sad, depressive and lending to seal 


themselves off from others. 

Others showed even morê marked 
characteristics, such as a icndency 10 
lic, steal, play truant, run away .from 
home, wet their beds or eat log much or 
too litle. 2 

Parental divorce or separation wus 
the most Irequent cause of “father loss.” 
Very few children or families investigat- 
cd had lost fathers through death. 

Children whose fathers had died 
tended to come to terms more satisfac 
torily with the loss and showed no more 
frequent signs of mental problems than 
children from Intact families, 


This book lists all the 296 regional car 
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streams for gifted students as existe: 
East Bloc countries. elk 
His counter-argument was that gi 
students might not emerge or be iden, 
ified such until later stages, so 
suitable for special streaming mi 
missed out, bt 

A spokesman fûr indust complaikg 
that technological skills whieh were ly ‘ 
cornerstone of all industrial in 
were not encouraged at all at school, Le 
sports promotion, they had to be encoy 
raged on the basis of private initiative, 

Unlike sports promotion, for whi 
there was a pool of industrial donors) 
not enough was done to encourage ted: 
nologically gifted students. 1 

Another speaker said it was sure: 
worth noting that in other countria: 
such as Japan, no attention was paid lo 
intellectual ability, the emphasis being 
stricıly on comprehensive learning, 

Students at Japanese comprehensie 
schools sat very tough exams in at leag 
five subjects and had to pass to qualify 
for the next stage of schooling. 

The exams tested their general educa 
tion and were also tests of their memo 
ry, tenacity, interest and motivation, all 
of which were qualities also expected ol 
gifled students. Were they perhaps ile 
best way to filter out the gifted? Profes- 
sor Weinert agreed that even the cap 
able thinker could not manage without 1 
expert knowledge. 

Another speaker also [eh that the “vr 
ible achievement at school and in the var 
ious compelitions” held by the organisr 
tion that sponsored tle Bonn gatheriy 
was the most useful guide in praclice. . 

Parents uf gifted children whe ar . 
tended the debate, if any did, will hate ' 
hecn lefl feeling somewhit helpless. 

Yet no menliun wikitever was made of 
gifted students of music, spurt or handit” 
rafts, whose prublems were dlsa due 
bv discussed. Brigitte Mohr 

(Erankfurter Aligemcinc Zener; 
fiir Deutschlanul, 38 November hts 
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. Early help for talented children is 
essential, meeting told 


gifted students with oulstanding scho- 
lastic achievements and a further three 
per cent of gifted students who totally 
lacked stimulus and suffered from seri- 
ous psycho-social problenıs. 

This second group consisted, Profes- 
sor Mönks said, of “biocked talents.” 

These findings are not in themselves 
anything new, Back in the 1920s a Cali- 
fornian, Terman, found intelligence as 
such not to be crucial, 

It must be accompanied by personal- 
ity traits such as self-assurance .and 
stamina, strength of character, a favour- 
able school background and teachers 
who motivate the student to learn. 

Terman was the 12th of 14 children 
and fell lucky to have attended a single- 
class country school with fine teachers 
who allowed him to work, irrespective 
of age, alongside pupils who had 
reached the same level. 

Professor Mönks mentioned the Ger- 

man intelligence specialist William 
Sıerı, who arrived at the same findings 
as Terman in 1916, even earlier. 
„ Talent, Stern said, was always only pot- 
ential achievement, not the achievement 
itself. Keen interest and sirong will-power 
were needed if il was to develop. 

So Stern called, 7Û years ago, for spe- 
cial educational facilities for primary 
schonl children for the age of six. 

Immense efforts were undertaken, he 
cumplaiued. 10 diagnose {he menial 
condition of society's problem cases, 
but not of its young hopefuls. 

Professor Weinert was accıtsedl in the 
dehate of ton categorically rejecting 
“systematic orientation" such as special 


emejt 


„  jimimunî anket; 


` Frutti 


side promotion of gifted students rather 
than systematic promotion within the 
selective framework of the educational 
system, 

Yet no specific mention was made of 
the wide and ambitious range of supply- 
side opportunities that were to come the 
gifted student's way, as Professor 
Mönks of the Catholic University of 
Nijmegen complained. 

A contradictory feature in Professor 
Weinert's report was, he felt, the hesit- 
ant but, in the final analysis, definite ap- 
proval of different categories of school 
after primary school but not’at primary 
level itself. 

In Holland, where children now start 
school at four and attend comprehen- 
sive school until they are 13, attempts 
have heen made to identify gifted child- 
ren even among the four-year-olds. 

Professor Möırks favoured promoting 
gifted students fron the earliest age, ar- 
guing that nothing was less fair than 
equal (reatment of the unequal, 

A crucial factor in the development 
of talerıt wus the environment, including 
school, family and peers — defined as 
otlıers “equal in development." 

Talent tended 1o fade when ù gifted 
child lacked contact with its peers, as 
tests of Dutch 4-0 12-year-ulds andl 
12-0 14-year-olds had shown. 

There were about three per cent of 


ntellectually gifted children tend to 

fade if they do not maintain contact 
with equally bright children, according 
to a Dulch study. 

Professor Mönks, of the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen, said tests on 
Dutch children showed that carly prom- 
ution of the gifled was essential. 

Fle was speaking in a debate at the 
Bonn Science Centre held with the aim 
of providing idtas for Bonn Education 
Minister Dorothee Wilms. 

It was held by a pep group consisting 
of psychologists and educationalists, rep- 
resentativces of budics promoting gifted 
stuklents and of spokesmen for industry. 

Views diffcred on definitions. Most 
speakers felt the idea of “gifted stu- 
tlents" was artificial, . : 

Conventional IQ tests only partly ac- 
counted for lhe levels achieved by the 
gifted. They werc in any case first de- 
vised in France to help the cducational- 
ly suh-normal. 

Other factors such as creativity or 
outstanding abilily to solve problems 
evidently Jo not depend solely on IQ. 

Yet these qualities are, for instance, 
what chambers of commerce and indus- 
try wanl far ınore than mere proficiency 
in reading. writing and arithmetic. 

Munich psychologist Professor Wei- 
Bert, a specialist in thought process re- 
svarch and author of a bulky rescarelı 
reporl un the subject, was criticised by 
colleagues. They included Dr Rüppell, a 
Cologne psychologist specialising in 
creativity research who will shortly be 
publishing lis own findings. 

Professor Weinert called for supply- 


awarded firsı- and second-year gran 
by their countries of origin, wilh su 
stantial differences heing offset from 
funds ol the institute's uw. 

The institute also awards third-ye 
seholarships. 

Yuung PhDs or established scholars 
may apply for 12-month Jean Monnet 
research seholarships, Af present W 
Monnet seholars are working at the iF 
stitute. 

Professor Maihofer is particularly 
proud of the European Policy Unit, set 
up in [984 and already widely # 
knowlcdged [or its pulitical consulta’ 
cy work. ٍ 

The DM24m annual hudğet is m& 
largely by Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy, each 
providing just over 21 per cen. 

Smaller Europeoen . Communi 
countries contribule according 
Funds are also supplied directly fro®. 
the European Community budget. :' 

The. institute :is housed in Badi 
Fiesolana, a Renaissance monaste 
near Florenge. Two nearby villas We 
made available and fitted out bY 1# 
Italian government. ر‎ 

Initial findings indicate graduate 
career prospects to be good. One" . 
three works for international bodies % 
national administrations and parli® 
ments, a third at universities and theft ١ 
nal third in bùüsiness or for assoclalio™ 
of one kind or another. f 

1 


The institute publishes an ا‎ 
brochure outlining applitation | 


quirements, procedures and grantîê“ [ 
Hties; 2 3 
(Hndelsblalt, Dassoldorf, 25 November 1%84 
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More Euro student, lecturer 
exchange schemes urged 


WIRTSCHAFTS’ LIND FINANZZEITUNG 


for a further 18 months, now feels his 
wildest expectations have been ex- 
ceeded. 

Applications are five to seven times 
the number of places available — about 
60 ayear. 

Staff at present consists of 30 full- 
time professors, limited to seven-year 
contracts, and a larger number of exter- 
nal staff who lend students additiohal 
academic and research support. 

The revolving system of staf appoint- 
ments has, he feels, led to the institute 
having friends and supporters at many 
European universities. : 

Sixty-eight PhDs have been awarded. 
Initial difficulties in ensuring recogni” 
tian of degrees in European Community 
member-countries have been eliminat- 
ed. New PhD regulations have been ap- 
proved. . 

Some students prefer to write. ttieir 
theses mainly in Florence but to submit 
theın in their countries of origin. 

Systematically encouraged multilin- 
guality has proved a tremendous advan-. 
tage. The accepted practice is to write 
theses in another language and not in 
one's own; 2 


Students once admitted are usually 


Officially opened in autumn 197%, 
the European University Institute set it- 
self the task of exlending the idea of Eu- 
ropean integration to teaching andl re- 
search, 

It is a postgraduate teaching and re- 
search facility equipped with the latest 
in computer technology and specialis- 
ing in history and art history, econom- 
ics, the law and political and social sci- 


° ence. 


A research sector lo which particular 
imporlance is attached in comparative 
interdisciplinary European studies, 

Students, all with firs degrees, are se- 
lected in accordance with strict princi- 
ples. 

They are expected to submit a PhD 
thesis in three years or to take a master's 
degree in one year. 

From the one-year LLM courses they 
emerge as masters of legal studies in 
comparative European and internation- 
allaw. 

At present the institute has about 200 
postgraduate students and plans to in- 
crense their number to 300 in the ycars 


" ahead. 


In its early years, said the institute's 
presiclent, former Bonn Interior Minis- 
ter Werner Maihofer, the institute 
lacked a “critical muss" of postgraduate 
students and slaff. 


Professor Maihofer, who has held of- 


fice since 1981 and whose contract runs 


A a should be more university ex- 
change schemes in Europe and stu- 
dents under such schemes should nat 
have to pay fees, says Bonn Education 
Minister Dorothee Wilms. 

Speaking at a ceremony to mark the 


tenth anniversary of the European Uni- 
versity Iustitute in Florence, Italy, she 
said there should also be more ex- 
changes of junior academic staff, 

Frau Wilms favoured transforming 


hilateral into multilateral partnership 
arrangemenıs. 

University partnerships should in- 
clude student and academic staff ex- 
change schemes, the development of 
joi study programmes and courses 
and, to a greater extent than in the past, 
joint research projects, 

Fees should be abolished for Euro- 
pean students and national authorities 
ought nut, she said, to be so anxious in 
the debate ön equality of university 

, Qualifications. 

University exchange and academic 
cuoperMion in Europe must liy the 
Broundwork for the younger gencration 

< 10 ste themselves in murc European 
terms. 

From 198&8 exira funds were {0 be 
mude available in special research sec- 

. lors ul Germari universities t6 host 
yuung European specialists. 

As current chairman of the institule's 

8 governing body Frau Wilms said that af- 
" ter intial problems in its pioneering 
° dJuys it had gained a fine and growing 
„. dcademic reputation. 

She thanked the lalian government 
for having provided so generously {he 

, ` Capital outlay needed to launch the in-’ 
vitute. 


, 


alroraft ... the reconnalsance unit. 
(Photo: Kister) 


Recce recruits have also allendcd 
courses on arms andl the tactics of War- 
saw Pact troops. 

They are given IQ tests because ù lot ix 
expecta Irom theny undcr cxtreme con” 
ditions, One officer said tht recce lIroops 
were crème de la crème personnel. 

Captain Seja believes that healthy 
self-confidence is also important. He 
said: “I don't want men who barge into 
ıhe canteen and boast about {he nuntber 
of jumps they have made. | wanl men 
who are dem certain that when they go 
out on û mission they will come buck 
from it.” 

Colonel Belde described this is essen” 
tial “mental conditioning.” This includes 
being able 10 put up with three other men 
for days or weeks on emd in a confined si- 

“tali 7T Ti 

In action reconnaissance troops usuiil- 
ly live in a well-camouflaged bunker thiu 
they rarely leave fur [ear of being dis- 
cuvered. 

The four-man hole, dug im the course 
of ane evening, serves as û riidie station. 
sleeping space, kitchen and tuilet. 

From such a position recce personnel 
report hack what yoes over the bridge 
they are watching or û cross roads they 
have ıınder observation. 

Each man has 60 kilograms of rations 
in his pack that can kecp him going for 
Iwo weeks in the dug-out, before he 
makes the hazardous trip back to his own 
lines. 

“Mental conditioning” is increased in 
peace time through exercises and training 
with other foreign élite units. 


The international reconnaissance 
training school is in Weingarten, lt has 
two training sectors. 


West German reconnaissance recruits 


are drilled in the German sector, where . 


further training is also provided. 

In the international sector reconnaiss- 
ance troops from the various Nato coun- 
tries train together. 


Mainly because of this forcign partici ; 


pation the reconnaissance schecol is not 
open to the public and there is no litera- 
ture dealing with its activities. 

In the 100th. Reconnaissance Com- 
pany's bar 1here are badges that have. 
been exchanged with many British SAS 
units and Dutch and Belgian élite un- ` 
its. N 0 
.The self-çonfidence the reece seryice- 
men is pul lo the test sometimes; {hey 


jump through the bar  wiridow, ' mainly: 


early in the morning and without a chute, ; 
The bar is in ıhe uppermast slorey of the; 
company offices building. 
2 Kurt Kister 
(Süddecutsche Zeitung, 
„ , Munich, 25 November 19d 
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method that could he used for air trarıs- 
part. 

Coloncl Beide confirmed that his 
troops experimented “wilh unconven- 
tional means,” but he was not prepared lo 
go into details. 

There is nol much down in black and 


. white on the transport methods uscd by 


reconnaissance troops, bul .there is men- 
tian of motor-driven hang-gliders, which 
are really ırtıralights, and other flying 
craft Ill can carry une man. There is 
sometimes a James Bond touch in recon- 
naissance company equipment, although 
the high-tech associated with spy filns is 
nut common. Recce servicemen do hive 
small arms fiHed with silencers and night 
vision equipment but, until a short time 
eu. their small high-frequency _ridios 
were powerecl ty TTI Bulerwehr 
batteries. 

This meant recce units had lo carry 
with ıhem 12 kilograms of batteries fur a 
14-day exercise. The position has been 
improved hy using different batteries. 

The “rapid transınilier” remains, how- 
ever. This radio condenses wireless mes- 
sages into just a flash. Jt does this, as it 
was done 40 years ago, mechanically. 

Encoding, aided by code books, and 
transmission of the message is done by 
hand. Telecommunications systems are 
also just as ancient. They receive data 
from the reconnaissance troops behind 
the lines thal has to be passed on. 

There is something anachronistic 
ãbout units Ihat operate with the bip-bip- 
bip of radios and ageing telex machines. 

There is no lack of recruits for the re- 
connaissance units, despite or perhaps 
because of, the tough training. One out of 
every eight who applies to join. the unit is 
successful, according to Colonel Fiedler, 
who was the driving.force behind the es- 
.tablishment of the reconnaissance units. 
. “There are féw national Şeftvicemen in 
these élite units, whose members.have to 
do radio and parachute .courses, one” 
armed combat and judoka training. 


oak tree with 
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Under the old 


Sgt Köster’s recce platoon 


in the Defence Ministry, explained: *Re- 
conaissance troops as such do not have a 
conıbat mission. In action they avoid the 
enemy, but they are not on a sabolage 
mission either, They are reconnaissance 
troops, not commandos." 

In an era of electronic sensors, infra- 
red reconnaissance and satellite links 
four-man squads of this kind create a 
strange impression al first sight. But an 
officer involved in major manoeuvres 
claimed that three-quarters of all battle 
information is provided by reconnaiss- 
ance Iroops, despite all the technology. 

There is no alternative lo reconnaiss- 
ance men when the weather disturbs 
electronic equipment and the enemy, us 
ing their own electronic equipment, can 
jam communications. 

Staff officer Belde said: "There are no 
sensors on earth that can replace the ear, 
eye and brain of man.” 

Reconnaissance troops lave the task 
of geiling to places where they can ob- 
serve columns of tanks, hellcopter traffic 
or missile transport movements — be- 
hind the enemy's lines, 20 or 30 kilome- 
tres behind the front. 

One of the possible ways 10 get to such 
a position is by air, and only men who are 
cautious and prudent are suited to the 
job. 

Even in good weather it is nol every- 
onc's cup of tea 10 go up 3,500 metres in 
a helicopter. lt is windy cven in good 
weather and the helicopter vibrates a lot. 

Inte the bargain Sergeant-mijar Klas 

SeTIRTATT 5 Te cxit paflê! aid 
that is no joke at temperatures of below 
20 degrees centigrade three and a half ki- 
lometres up in the sky. 

The sergeant-major does not have time 
to think about things of this sort, for in a 
few minutes, with a grin, he has jumped 
into the cold air, followed by his three 
comrades. 

After a few seconds they pull the rip- 
cord of their parachutes and slip in wide 
spirals through the sky. 

The parachutisls seem to be motion- 

less in the air because of the strong wind. 
Only after nearly 30 minutes do they 
land at a spot about 20 kilometres away 
as the crow flies from the position where 
they jumped out of the helicopter. 

The manoeuvrable parachute, that 
opens at considerable heights, is one way 
reconnaissance troops can infiltrate en- 


emy territory. 

in action the jump would be made at 
` night and the recce soldier would be car- 
rying more than a hundredweight of 
equipment. 
„„.Men of the reconnaissançe .unit have 
to carty everything they néêd on their 
backs. ا‎ 
` There is considerable discussion in the 
Defence Ministry about the most suitable’ 


o 


ular as his first ascent When he leaves, 
there will be nothing in the cave to tell 
the unaquainted that Fritz Eigert means 
anything around here. 8 
''' He has taken care of thal. He has.al- 
tendy named all the known but'nol al- 
‘ready named caverns and chambers in 
„thie subterranean jungle, 
ı And the İiitle hul has been named 
‘Villa Fledermaus’ "so thal no one gets 
:the idea of calling it Fritz Eigert Hut.” 
e E ' Hans Holzhalder - 
ES (sSuddeuischo Zeitung. 
` Munleh; 2 Dareınbor 1986) 


, Continued from page 14 


cause, as Fritz explains, “you have to be 
able to help yourself in any given silua-. 
tion. You have to be able tO work a se-. 
ven-day week; between nine and 10: 
. hours a day, And in winter yout have to. 
"be able to cope on your own.” ٤ 
`. ‘He has never complained about (0O 
muêh work or too Hittle ‘company, He 
does pot. have the feeling that he has 
missed anything over all these. years: “1 
have:lived my .life in my .style,:I haven't 
` rnissed ariything;".. E 


Hiš last descent Ww 


ill'be as unspeclaer 


e 


In a feiw rilnutes thé squad gather io 


AS ۳ 


E 


econnaissance troops in the West 

German army are élite soldiers. 
Their prestige rivals divers, frogmen and 
jet pilots. 

There are only 500 recce soldiers in. 
the 370,000-strong Bundeswehr. 

They wear a claret-red beret and a 
badge displaying a diving eagle with a 
flash of lightning in its claw and with 
crossed spears in the background. 

The eagle represents the parachutist, 
the lightning communications and the 
spears reconnaissance. 

lt could be cieven in the evening. 
There is drizzle in the wind. The sur- 
rounding pine trees make the night even 
darker. Occasionally lights flicker from a 
nearby Lower Saxon village. 

In these conditions it is unlikely that 
anyape is out for a stroll along the banks 
of the River _Aller, But if someone did 
happen to be out the pedestrian would 
have a close encounter of the third kind. 

A shape creeps through the thinned- 
out undergrowth, gets under cover again 
on the edge of the forest and turns lis 
head as if he has got wind of something. 

A little later three other shapes cross 
the path, just as unfamiliar as the first. 
They do not look like people in the dark 
because of the enormous rucksacks they 
are carrying” 

They can see in the dark by means of 
night-vision apparatus sirapped across 
ıe face with protruding eye-pieces. The 
parts of the face that can be seen are 
camouflaged dark green. 

They are in fact very much of this 
earth and carry aulomatic weapons, 
clearly indicating that they are stalking 
through the forest for non-peaceful pur 
poses. 

Sergeant Holger Köster's men of a re- 
connaissance unit are creeping through 
the undergrowth in a night exercise. 

The temperature’is five degrees centi- 
grade and the water temperature is 10 
degrees, so the exercise is a trial of en- 
durance as well. 

Reconnaissance troops carry all their 
equipment, including the night-vision ap- 
paratus with the protruding eye-piece, a 
ground-sheet and a poncho cape. They 
wear rubberised clothing against the wet. 

They slip into the river behind the. 
bundle of their equipment. They can’ 
barely be seen at all, partly because their 

faces are camouflaged. 


gether again under anı oak tree on the op” 
posite bank of the river, wet but all there. 
Sergeant Köster anıd his squad belong 
to the 100th Reconnaissance Company, 
stationed in Bruriswick, They are an élite 
unit in {he army. Captai, Peter Seja, 
commander of the IOOtlı Reconnaissance 
Company agrees with that, “but we have 
very special duties to perform,” he said. 


Each of the three Bundeswehr ‘corps . 


has a reconnaissance company attached 
to it. The official brochure issued by the 
Defence Ministry says thal their duties 
involve pengtrating enemy lines and re 
porting back’ via sophisticaled. commu- 


nicatiorıs equipment lo thelr own battle 


command. E a 
. Colonel Hans-Joachim Belde, respon’ 
sible’for:this special ,rêconnaissance unit 
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More than Just potting aboiut In a hole, much more, Frltz Elgert and his ت‎ 


{Phuta: Holzhaider; 


lt has taken him 30 hours in winler, and 
that.with 30 kilos on his back. 

Once he had to dig through Iwo anda 
half metres of snow to reach the tûp of 
his alpine hût chimney. 

What drives him oh? It's difficult to ` 


find out. It is true thal the Pothokrs’ j ا‎ 


Clûb pays himı even in winter when the ا‎ 
cave in inuccessihle. The hours k 
works the rest of the year are enough ki 
a whole year. But that is not the way le 
thièks. It has nothing to do with moneş. 

The cavê has influenced his enti : 
character. lt has affectecl the way k 1 
walks, with Small, culious steps; iî has j 
affectecl the way he louks it things, vig | 
lantly, with an developed ceye [or sube | 
changes in rock inal ice forms. 

No, it is a question uf involvement. 
Wurk with Iv cise wits his idvaul wok i 
that meant something. Fle gave up his ! 
sawmill job in lhe valley to du il. 

He doesn’ hecome casily excited. Bul 

, once duripg our long tlk, he slammed 
the table with the flat uf his hand: how i 
it? he asked, thuı ıhere are people who 
drop their tools it the sound of the five 
o'clock hooter? people wlio work purely 
for money ancl not tu iıchieve something? 
.He doesn't see his job as being timited 
by cither ime or location: if doesn't end 
, d1 the pothole mouth, Otherwise Me 
` would not one day lave carted back lo 
his tiny, nine-square-metre quarters a 
Bûdly injured chamdis and fed it mouth” 
to-mouth with hard bread which he first 
chewed up himself,’ 

For 30 yents, ‘Fritz has never been off 
duty, except for ã'few weeks every Feb 
ruary and March, a time Wwhijçh he looks . 
upon ag holiday. . i f 

" ` He regards reliability gs the most IM 


` portant. virtue. Anyone who is ynrelk 


able is in his bad boqks for ever. 
`." When Franz Josef Strauss was Bon 
` Minister of Finarice irl the IOs, H 


came to the Undersberg but, because © 


, lek of time, was unable to visit € 


` cavê: Fritz éduld' understand that. Bi 
` he can't forget thiit Strauss proriised 
c¢ûiè agalti, and hasn't. Fritz his alway 
voted CSU, Strauss? party. 1 
When thiş month, Fritz Eigert make’ 
the descent to the valley, it wil! probs إ‎ 
be for the last time, His successor B# ; 
already been appointed. He was dif : 


:*. tovered'.through., an. advertisement MM: 


the potholers's ııewspaper; eltschrih ' 
fiir Höhlenkungde.. -. = 0" os 
„And he! fulfils. the: raquirements fo 
the job: single, because tiny quarters 3F 
en't big enough for two; not taller th 


fer 


.. Continued pn page. 15 : 


. Î f. Sf Tin, because‘ihe béd is orlly- 5ft f 
` f‘ durable ant'resourcefylsi. Î 
. The last qualities are essential 0#. f 


know ‘every piece of rock, every ledge 
and irregularity in the ice formation, He 
iş. the king here. Sometimes when the 
melting snow water leaves ruddy Iraces 
on the.walls, he tells tourists it is the 
heard of Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa 
who, agcording to legend, sleeps in the 
Untersberg. i i f 
The cave governs. the rhythm of his 
life. After Easter. he goes up the moun- 
tain and stays up there in a little hut 
near the.cave mquth until the middle of 
December. . 
Before the tourist season, frum May 
to the end of October, the ice which 
over the winter covers the wooden steps 
leading up to the mouth nıust be hacked 
away. ۹ 
During the season, it's tourists during 
the dûy arid iiğhis aloe iu the lut; Ju- 
ing the accounts, eating, reading and 
reflecting on the cave. 
„How does the draught get in? Why is 
it warmer in the deepest chamber al- 
though hot air rises and cold air sinks? 
Why does the stratification of ice be- 


gin horizontally and then proceed back 


and forward, across Other strata? Why 
do birds which feel death approaching 


come here to .find an ice-free place to 


die, the so-called jackdaw graveyard, 


where countless bird skeletons litter the 


floor? , ج‎ 
Afler the tourists go away, work guês' 
on. The wooden access steps arc re- 
paired or replaced. Fritz has his hands 
full up until shortly before Christmas, 

He spends Christmas down in the val- 
ley, but in January goes back up again. 
Even snow metres deep can't stop him. 
In summer, the ascent takes two hours. 
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. For Fritz, 65, a man’s 


cave is. his castle 


cape. When 3,000 years ngo, the climate 
became worse and temperatures sank, 
the infiltrating water froze and, over the 
centuries, grew to a huge ınass until 
coats of ice metres thick covered the 
walls and domes, columns and protru- 
berances of ice formed. 

Draughts of air kept the surface of lhe 

ice evaporating which, in turn; helped 
keep.the shafts and caverns from block- 
ing up. . . 

Fritz Eigert has stayed with'the cave 
since he found it. In 1957 he became a 
guide and began taking: tourists up to 
see it. After 30 years, he has probably 
taken up more than 300,000 — about 
20,000 trips with parties of, on average, 
15 people, He takes them down througlı 
the mûuth, past three ice lraps and into 
the 55 metre cavern known as the Fug- 
ger-Halle. 

«e works 1.000 hours tryear to keep 
the iiccess ways clear for visitors in ad- 
dition to guidinğ. This medns he has 
spent a total of abour'45.000 hours ar 
the site — more ‘than five years of his 
life. 0 > E EY 
ھ‎ love of mathematics anil an invèn- 
tive streak have helped him, Hê is a ea- 
binetmaker tutned land’ surveyor. He 
has painstakingly surveyed the interior 
using a thendolite, a plumb’line and ù 
compass dll mounted on a sawn-oft spir- 
it-level, EDE 
_ He has created a gimbal-like suspen- 
sion system so that a turch can be held 
Yertlcal nb martter'at Whar amële its des: 
cent so that from any point on the 
ground a beam of light can be thrown 
vertically upwards to the root, 

e has assiduously büilt up a profile 
of the chamber inside the mouth, which 
is 70 metres bj 40 metres, using these 
tools and trigonometric principles — 
position of torch, position of point of 


`" light on the roof, and a third point, 


He has. surveyed the labyrinth to 
which the entry chamber gives access, a 
difficultto-reach maze of shafts, cav- 
erns and small, connecting ducts made 
out of limestone. One, of these small 
ducts ends in ۾‎ 45-degree tunnel that 
leads up towards the surface only to be 
blocked by interlocking boulders. 

„Anyone, going further runs the risk of 
being imprisoned by a boyider crashing 
down behind and blocking the retreat. . 

Over the years, Fritz Eigert has got to 
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I t is cold and dark, in sıımmer the tcm- 
peralure havèrs just a lick above and 
helow zero. Dark. if the wheel on the 
old, cylindrical lamp is turned to the left 
so water stops falling on the brown 
lumps of carbicle, the small white flame 
would slowly die out and leave, biack- 

ness. ا‎ 

There is nothing like this blackness, 

Alexander von Passelt wrote abouit it in 

1879 after becoming the First person 10 

enler fhe depths uf this huge hole on the 

enslern Hank uf the Untersberg, a pak in 

the Bavarian alps noar Berchtesgaden... 
He described haw, when he cime to 

the ekl of the rope on which he was 

hanging, he, lowered his lamp on a 

length of tape measure, The lamp 

caught un ù piece of rock, and when lle 
iritd te work il free, the tape hroke and 
the lamp clattered into, {he depths be 
low. E A RP 
"I erouched on the icy slope. I ngver 
knew-haw black darkness could he." 
This darkness holds no terrors lor 
potholer Fritz Eigert. 65. He hus vir 
ally beun living with it for 30 years as 
tourist guidle.employed by the Potholers 
Club at: Markı Schellenberg; between 
Berchtesgaden and Salzburg. : 
1 During the war, Eigert who was born 
in Silesia which is today part ùf Poland, 
spent a winter inside the arctic circle in 
narthern Finland with an artillery unit. 
ln winter the sun Joes nol come up 
over the horizon for three months. lt 
drove some men mad, but Eigert was 
sorry when they had to pull out. 

Before lhe war, he worked in his fa- 
ther’s cabinet-makers. workshop. After 
the war, after. returriing from two years 
as a prisoner of war of the Russians, he 
went to Regensburg where he-passed his 
master-tradesman papers. - 

Buı the mountains beckoned, so he 
set off in early summer of 1954 and 
looked for work. He reached the small 
market town of Schellenberg, near, ıhe 
Austrian border. : 

„. When work colleagues told him about 
the world deep under the Untersberg; 
he joined the local potholers' club and 
went up the moyntain for his first iook, 

The cave.appears as a black abyss in 
the. almost sheer side of the mountain: 
From below, the, mouth is not visible be- 
cause .it is blocked off by an icy wall 
several metres high. From above, the 
reflection makes it look like a lake, but 
it is in façt. the 30-metre thick layer of 
smooth ice that runs down into the 
mouth. 3 

For millions of years rainwater in the 
summer and melting. snow in autumn 
and winter has rua through into tho in- 
terior and mixed with carbonic acid and 
humic acid to form an aggressive şolu- 
tion which cars into-the soft chalk walls 
and roul. cremMing more anl more cave 
space. : 

#At some lime, either the weight af 


a rock or perhaps an earth tremor, caused 


the cave lo collapse. Great caverns, fis: 
sures andl shafls openecl.up.. One .such 
shaft found its.way, upwarcls to the side 
uf the. mountain where .it formed .the 
ınouth, it is still thete today. : 
Cold air poured, in and could not es- 


